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PLEASE H ELP © es income has decreased, but evacua- 
TO FIG HT tion, securing buildings in safe areas, A.R.P. STIRRUP PUMPS 


‘‘A.R.P.”? at country Homes, has been a 
OUR EXPENSES ms heavy “e~* poe pogo we FOR FIRE PURPOSES AND DEALING 
an conquer. e oor children 
being aed and eds by the WITH INCENDIARY BOMBS 
Society must not be forgotten. Also excellent for washing down Motor Cars 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 246 each | 


CARRIAGE PAID 


#6 
59 
ARETHU S TR AIN | NG 8 M E E Delivery ex. stock from Actual Manufacturers. 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. The FOUR OAKS Spraying Machine Co. 
FRESIDENT:— H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. FOUNDED 1843 FOUR OAKS, BIRMINGHAM 


ROSS Ay Belfast Ginger Ale 


At lunch its sparkling vigour will refresh you. In the 
evening—with a little whisky added—it will delight you 
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CAR & GENERAL isiroitast L° 


| 83, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 



























































“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 14d.; Canadian 1}d.; Other Colonies and Foreign Countries 3d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box oe used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, “‘ COUNTRY 
Lire,” Southampton ‘Street, Stra Strand, London. 


S46 DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 

OUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Etc. 
—No oo ng of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter 8; everything underground 
and automatic, a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
able.—WILLIAM BEaTTIZE, 8, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel.: Vic. 3120.) 


Foss. .—Avoid those tortured to death. 
y only those named on the Fur 
pa. TWwhite List. Also use humane traps 
for rabbits, rats, mice, moles.—Write to 
Major VAN DER " BYL, "Wappenham, Tow- 
cester. 


BRONZE and Lead Memorial Tablets, 
Heraldic Enamelled Bronze Work, 
Topographical! Indicators, etc.—H. B. SALE, 
Lap., Birmingham. 





Meee TREASURED MEMO- 

S.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, from 1 guinea. A 
Charming ‘Xmas Gift. Old miniatures 
restored.—VALERIE SERRES, 684, The Hill, 
Wimbledon, London, $.W.19. (Tel. : Wim- 
bledon 6459.) Established 1760. 


BE TAL LER !! Extra ‘Inches Count !! 
Details, 6d. stamp.— MALCOLM Koss, 
Height Specialist, Scarborough. 


AIR RAID EQUIPMENT 





STIRRUP PUMPS, complete, with 30ft. 
Hose, from stock, 20s. each.— HAY- 
MARKET EQUIPMENTCO., LTD., 53, Haymarket, 
8.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 1531. 


BLINDS 
CU RTAINS 


Langham J, AVERY & CO. 
2433 81, Gt. Portland St., W.1 














GARDEN AND FARM 


FENCING —* STANLEY” CHESTNUT 
CLEFT PALE FENCING for all pur- 
poses. Improved Screening for protecting 
lants, seed-beds, etc., Interlaced and Park 
ale Fencing, Gates : Flower and Tree 
Stakes, etc. Illustrated price list on request. 
—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 24, Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 


WAttED, offers of cut “ BARBERRY,” 

“ BERBERIS MAHONIA AQUI- 
FOLIA.”—EDWIN Cross, Nursery, Wheathill 
Road, Huyton, near Liverpool. 


DOG FOOD 


FAMOUS ECONOMY DOG FOODS. 
OHN PEEL” (Regd.) NIBLETS, 
Wholemeal Wheaten, 198.cwt. “OWD 
BOB” (Regd.) NUGG made from 
roasted rusk, 18s.cwt. (Both small squares), 
f.0.r., ARGYLE MILLs, Argyle St., Liverpool. 


WANTED, AND FOR SALE 


DEMOLITION. 
ANTED, Mansions, Large Works, etc., 
for demolition ; Small Freehold with 
same considered. Demolition Materials for 
Sale from “ Beau Desert,” ‘‘ Denton Manor,” 
and “Harlestone House.”—W. COLLINGTON 
AND SON, Demolition Contractors, Leicester. 


RABBIT BREEDING 


REED RABBITS.—Safeguard larder. 
Three breeding Does produce nearly 
2cwt. carcases perannum. Stamp particulars. 
—GOODCHILD BROS., near Crawley, Sussex, 


COVERED PIPES 


AS: and JOY to ie Re ee yt 

ORCES the vi RRICANE” 
pel Pipe. Shows no am spills no 
burning ash, tobacco lasts as long again. The 
first and only pipe awarded the Warrant of 
Appointment. From 10s. 6d., post free to 
Forces.—List, NUTT, 195, Oxford Street, 
we philanthropic Peer after using 
“HURRICANE” and buying them for 
friends writes: ‘‘ The pipe is a joy. I shall 
smoke no other.” 


LIVESTOCK, PETS, ETC. 


THREE healthy SIAMESE KITTENS; 

neuter; 4 months; 3gns., carriage 
paid; ‘lovely Christmas Present, — Dops, 
Laggan, Dulnain Bridge, Moray. 





STAMP COLLECTING 


ARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 

tions superb copies sent on approval 

to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 

logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 

—. K.,”" 6, Westhill Road, London, 
18 


TWEEDS 


WEEDS AND BLANKETS.—Cellular 
Blankets from 3s. 6d., cot size, 17s, 
each, double bed. Homespun Tweeds 3s. 
yard, 28in. wide.—Write for samples, 
DENHOLM TWEEDS AND BLANKETS, Denholm, 
Roxburghshire, Scotland. 
WEEDS FOR WAR. EC ONOMY.— 
Frazers’ famous Scottish Tweeds are 
now an obviously wise clothing purchase for 
long and serviceable wear. A splendid range 
of Autumn designs and colourings is available 
in Lovat, Harris, Orkney, Shetney and Glen 
checks.—Patterns on request to Dept. C, 
FRAZERS OF PERTH LTD., Perth. 


DRESSMAKING, ETC. 


A DRESSMAKER from Paris (French- 
woman) resident graduate of St. Ursula’s 
College of Dressmaking, France, promises 
du chic from ladies’ own materials. MADAME 
GERMAINE PIM, 2, Brunswick Place, Hove, 2. 
(Tel. : 3228.) Patronized by Royalty. 


APPLES FOR SALE 


ACKED to reach him in perfect condition, 
English COX’S O. PIPPINS, Cordon 
grown, 5ib., 6s. 3d.; 10ib., 10s. od. 20Ib., 
19s. 9d.; carriage paid c.W.0.—PATTERSON, 
Specialist Grower, Green Acres, Ide Hill, 
Sevencaks. 


BATTERIES FOR SALE 


ATTERIES (No. 8) for popular-size 
Torches, 3 for 1s., 6 for 1s. 9d., 12 for 

3s., 50 for 12s. Post free. Ample stocks.— 
DAWSON, 35, Osborne Street, Grimsby. 


HORSE FOR SALE 


BAY GELDING about 11 years. 16 hands. 
Good hunter. Price £40.—“ A. 552.” 











Beauty 
Wisdom 


E secret of a youthful skin. 
The Beauty wisdom of the 
modern woman lies in a 
flawless, satin-smooth skin. 
There is only one scientific way to 
retain a beautiful skin and com- 
plexion—by using only the most 
scientific preparations. All VIVA- 
TONE RADIO-ACTIVE BEAUTY 
PREPARATIONS are specially com- 
pounded to meet individual needs. 
All contain the beauty-giving radio- 
active properties. All fulfil the needs 
of the modern woman. 


BLACKHEAD and OPEN 
PORE CREAM 


Summer sun, the dust and grime of 
cities—all encourage an_ unsightly 
open-pored skin. Wash each night 
with Vivatone Blackhead and Open 
Pore Cream, which penetrates into 
the skin, cleaning it of all impurities. 
Large jars, 2/6, 3/6. 


ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM 


Lines and wrinkles are the tell-tale 
signs of maturity. Immediately they 
appear, begin to nourish the skin 
with Vivatone Anti-Wrinkle Cream. 
Even deep lines and wrinkles will 
gradually disappear. A unique 
preparation, 2/6, 4/6. 

FREE The personal advice of our Beauty 
ee COunsellor is at your disposal. 
Write to-day for booklet RADIANT BEAUTY 
and for Diagnosis Chart. 


VIVATONE 


BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 


can be obtained from Boots (all branches), 
Timothy White’s, Taylor’s Drug Stores, or 
direct from the Laboratories: 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.) LTD. 
IMPERIAL WORKS, RYLANDRD.,N.W 5 



































SACHEVERELL SITWELL’S 
Old Fashioned 
Flowers 
by JOHN FARLEIGH. 
15s. 

ETHEL ARMITAGE’S 
Garden and 


Hedgerow 
With 8 Lithograph Plates. 
10s. 6d. 








With 12 Coloured Lithographs 


Country Life Books as Gilts 


PETER SCOTT’S 


Wild Chorus 


With 20 Colour and 48 Sepia Plates. 


PAUL MARTIN’S 


Vietorian Snapshots 


A Unique Collection of 
Unknown Photographs. 


8s. 6d. 


MARY CHAMOT’S 


Painting in England 


Hogarth to Whistler. 


12 Colour, 60 Sepia Plates. 


10s. 6d. 


CHIANG YEE’S NEW BOOK 


Silent Traveller in War Time 
Pen Pictures, Poems and Paintings. 


Ts. 6d. net. 


And best of all the Picture Calendars 


| THE BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN CALENDAR 
2s. 6d. 


For Country Life's pind List or List of Children’s Picture Books, write to 
Country Life Ltd., 2/10 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


First popular edition at 21s. 





























GARDENING 


#8 ILLUSTRATED Se 


A COUNTRY LIFE PUBLICATION 


The paper for the experienced amateur and 
professional gardener. 
A 





This week’s issue (December 23rd) contains the 
following articles :— 


COLOUR IN THE WINTER GARDEN, 
by Clarence Elliott 


ALPINES IN THE PYRENEES, 
by Hugh Roger Smith 


PLANTING A SMALL GARDEN FOR 
WAR-TIME NEEDS 


THIS YEAR’S APPLE CROP, 
by Howard Crane 


In addition to Plantsman’s Notebook, Correspondence Pages, 
and other weekly features. 


EVERY FRIDAY —3d. 
ORDER A COPY TO-DAY FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT OR BOOKSTALL 
ora specimen copy can be obtained from :— 


The Publisher, ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated,’’ 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 



































ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, Ltp., TowER House, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 





COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


VOL. LXXXVI. No. 2240. oe a ——— _ Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING, 
Printed in Englond. SA | URDAY DEC EMBE R 2 ord Ig 39. Subscription Price per annum. Post free. 
Entered as Second-Class Matter at the r Y . Y Inland, 63s. Canadian, 60s. Foreign, 71s. 

New York, U.S.A. Post Office. 














KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


scutes ta tae lines ) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 entiiiien tae rane 


BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND EASTBOURNE 
CRANESDEN, MAYFIELD, SUSSEX, WITH 172 ACRES 


400FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEWS. 





A Residential and Agricultural Property, incorporating a XVth Century 

Farmhouse, with modern additions by Sir Reginald Blomfield, containing 

a wealth of old oak and some fine paneiling, and recently redecorated 
and modernised. 





Stone-paved hall, lounge with oak panelling, 4 other well-proportioned reception, 
6 principal and 5 secondary bedrooms, 4+ bathrooms. 

Central heating throughout. Electric light. Main water. 
Splendid range of outbuildings. Garage for 4 cars, 6 cottages, Home Farm (let off). 
Grounds, which are a feature, with particularly fine specimen shrubs, 
chain of lakes, small swimming pool. Hard and grass courts, water 

and rock garden, excellent kitchen garden. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY OR BY AUCTION 
AT AN EARLY DATE 


Auctioneers: Messrs. E. WATSON & SONS, Heathfield, Sussex, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


BETWEEN MONTE CARLO AND NICE 
LA BASTIDE, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER 


ONE OF THE BEST-KNOWN PROPERTIES IN THIS FAVOURITE 
PART. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED, OR WOULD BE SOLD 
FACING SOUTH AND COMMANDING DELIGHTFUL VIEWS OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN AND CAP FERRAT. 














Lounge hall and 4 reception rooms, about 15 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. 
Central heating and all main services. 
Garage for 4 cars. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS AND GARDENS OF 


ABOUT 13 ACRES 
Recommended by Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W.1. (36,330.) 
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Telephone Nos.: NICHOLAS Telegraphic Addresses: 


Reading 4441 (2 lines **Nicholas, Reading.”’ 
(Established 1882) 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
1, STATION ROAD, READING: 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Regent { = **Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 





FOR SALE AT A TEMPTING PRICE. AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
ON THE WELL-WOODED BERKSHIRE CHILTERN HILLS ABOVE HENLEY 
HILLS Huntercombe Golf Course, 2 miles: Reading, 8 miles (London 40 minutes); Henley, 


6 miles. South Oxon Hunt. Entire quiet. South aspect; views. 


Between Henley (3 miles), Wargrave (24 miles) and Maidenhead (4 miles). 
Golf at Temple or Huntercombe. 500FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL ON BEAUTIFUL WOODED CHILTERNS. 











AN OLD-WORLD FARMHOUSE A CHARMING HENRY VIIth MANOR HOUSE 
(Carefully modernised and in sunny setting). 
ENTRANCE AND PANELLED HALLS. 





HALL, CLOAKROOM. 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. be ° 
9 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS A FINE DRAWING ROOM (26ft. by 21ft.). BEAMED DINING ROOM. 
3 BATHROOMS : GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES with Staff Sitting Room (would make a Study). 
F 8 BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. 
PRETTY GARDEN, ORCHARD, A WOODLAND DELL, MEADOWLAND; 
In all LOVELY GARDEN 
5% ACRES AND OVER 50 ACRES OF MEADOWLAND. 
MAIN WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. Stabling. Garages (for 3 cars). Main Water and Electric Light. Central Heating. 
GARAGE FOR 3 OR 4 CARS, COTTAGE AVAILABLE. FOR SALE. FREEHOLD 
= . OR TO BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED ON LEASE (with or without 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 any a 
Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 














Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines). 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I. 
EASTERN COUNTIES 


An opportunity to acquire an attractive Residence of moderate size on an Agricultural and Sporting Estate. 





e "A FREEHOLD ESTATE 
OF 


4 ~—-:1,300 ACRES 


including a small 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Dated 1786. Facing South. 
11 BED, 3 BATH 
and 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS, ete. 
Electrie Light. 
Woodlands and Lake. 
FARMS, COTTAGES AND INN. 
FOR SALE 






7 


Entrance of the 





The House from the Park. 
For further details apply to the Vendor’s Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





The 


Residence. 





COTSWOLDS GOOD VIEWS HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS 


High up, but well sheltered. Main line station (1} hours to Town) within a drive. (Near). Easy of daily access to London. On rising ground. Lovely open South view. 





leg mn : 


A MODERNISED STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE A RED-BRICK Cauetny es, ae 
ontaining be 8 ‘ s, hall ¢ © sented s About 100 years old, approached from a quiet road, and comprising: 9 bedrooms, 
containing 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, hall and 3 reception rooms. as 2 bathrooms, hall and 3-4 reception rooms (all on 2 floors). 





: Central heating throughout. Fitted basins. WRETTY O ete -sarverarer C8 YEN 

Electric light to House and Model Farm Buildings. PRETTY i, light. noe GARDEN. 
GARAGE. COTTAGES. HUNTING, GOLF. POLO. GOOD STABLING AND 3 COTTAGES. 
FOR SALE WITH 170 ACRES. £7,000 SUBMITTED LOW PRICE WITH 30 ACRES 





Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1- Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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Telephone: 


Telegrams: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 


Galleries, Wesdo, London 





By Order of Executors. 








ADJOINING ASHDOWN FOREST 


460ft. up on sandy soil. 


Facing South. 


Glorious situation, 
with panoramic views. 
Well-appointed Resi- 
dence contains lounge 
hall, 4 reception, bil- 
liard room, 12. bed 
and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms. Co.'s 
electricity and water 
(also own supply). 
Central heating. 
Modern drainage. 
Garage with flat over. 
Stabling. 4 cottages. 
Hard tennis court, 
tennis lawn, terraced 


DEVONSHIRE 


1% miles of Salmon and Trout Fishing 
Occupying a fine position about 430ft. above sea level. 


Facing 8. and W. with 
views over the Taw 
Valley. The Residence 
is in good order, ap- 
proached by 2 drives. 
Hall, 4 reception, 
billiard room, 11 or 
23 bedrooms (wing of 
12 rooms bricked up), 
3 bathrooms. 
Central heating, elec- 
tric light, good water, 
modern drainage. 
Stabling and gaiage 
accommodation, 
Lodge. Buildings. 








gardens, bowling Grounds,tennis court, 

green, kitchen rock garden, 2 kitchen 

gardens, paddock, gardens, meadow and 
farmery. woodland, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A LOW PRICE. ABOUT 43 ACRES. House would be sold with less land 
ABOUT 116 ACRES. Golf. Hunting Freehold for Sale at a reduced price, would let unfurnished 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (9219.) Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (21,701.) 


LIMPSFIELD COMMON SEVEN MILES FROM ALDEBURGH 


High position. Amidst delightful country 20 miles S. of London Delightful part of Suffolk convenient to a Market Town 


An old Elizabethan 
Manor House in ex- 
cellent order, care - 
fully restored and 
modernised, and hav- 
ing a quantity of old 
timbering. 4 recep- 
tion, 9% bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 

Electricity. Central 
Company's electric heating. Co.'s gas. 
light, water and Modern sanitation. 
drainage. Garage. Pon 

' , ; house. Buildings. 

Central Heating. ‘ ; ms 
Stabling and ‘ae Exceptionally attrac- 
ee tive gardens, hard 
premises, ss , 
i gas abi ea aa and grass tennis 
2 or 3 Cottages. courts, flower and 
Very charming Gar- kitchen gardens, or- 
dens and Grounds. chard. Arable and 


pastureland. 
For Sale Freehold ABOUT 240 ACRES. To be Sold or Let Unfurnished 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (38,001.) 


Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 36,706.) 








An exceptionally well- 
appointed Country 
House which has been 
the subject of a con- 
siderable expenditure 
recently. It contains 
4 reception rooms, 
11 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. 





4, 
i 
Soe 


ABOUT 6 ACRES. 


5 ve 

















FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
LONDON 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
Central 9344 (6 lines) 


26, Dover Street, W.1! 


AUCTIONEERS. LAND AGENTS. Regent 5681 (6 lines) 





Executors’ Sale. 400FT. UP, ADJOINING GOLF COURSE BETWEEN KENLEY AND CATERHAM 


Station a few minutes, but 
complete seclusion, 






3 RECEPTION, 6 BED and 
BATH ROOM. 


All Services. 


GARAGE AND 2 ACRES. 


FOR SALE 
PRICE £2,500 


OR MIGHT BE LET 
UNFURNISHED FOR 
DURATION OF WAR. 








No. 9, ROYAL CRESCENT, BATH 









3 RECEPTION, 5 BED and BATH ROOM. 


1% ACRES 
MUST SELL; ANY OFFER CONSIDERED 


Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 


The oppo.tunity cecurs to purchase one of chese famous Georgian Houses, now 
modernised, but original decorative features retained. 3 RECE?TION, 4 BATH, 
8 BEDROOMS. Electric lift, “Aga” cooker, fitied basins, all Town services. 


2 Garages. 
FREEHOLD. FOR SALE AT LOW PRICE 


Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


sw s Telephone: Regen: 8222 (15 lines). Telegrams: ‘ Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 








P= 
o) 
Saree 





SITUATE IN 
A FAVOURITE LOCALITY IN SURREY 
5 MILES FROM GODALMING. EXPRESS SERVICES TO LONDON. 
On outskirts of quaint village enjoying complete rurality and all countryside amenities. 


COTTAGE. GARAGE (for 3 cars), 
CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 
PLAYROOM. 


A GENUINE 
FARM RESIDENCE 


(cirea 1500), cleverly modernised and 
restored, containing : 
LOUNGE HALL, 

> RECEPTION ROOMS, 
9 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 
AMPLE OFFICES. 


BEAUTIFULLY LAID-OUT 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


with hard court, together with rich pasture 
lands bordered by River Wey ; in all 


ABOUT 32 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A 
TEMPTING FIGURE 


Co.'s electric light 


Central heating and independent hot water 
installations 


Abounding with old oak timbers, 
floors, panelling and_ charac- 
teristic features. 


MAGNIFICENT VIEW TO SOUTH DOWNS OVERLOOKING and WITH GATE ON to 
SURREY—-GUILDFORD FAMOUS SURREY GOLF COURSE 


Within 35 minutes from Town, 


Details from the Sole Agents, HAMPTON 
and SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street. 
St. James’s, S.W.A. (REG, 8222.) 









Away from main road traffic, on Southern slope. 


This very charming This delightfully 
situated 
FREEHOLD oan 
MODERN 
RESIDENCE 
Price RESIDENCE 
Galleried lounge hall, with 
3 reception rooms, Lounge hall 
9 bedrooms, 2 baths. 3 reception rooms, 
é 7 10 bedrooms, 
All main services. 3 bathrooms, 
: and complete — offices 
GARAGE. with servants’ hall. 


Lovely terraced gar- All main services. 








dens, tennis lawn, ete. : Centra! heating. 
in all nearly 2 GA RAGES. 
1% ACRES Drive approach. se 
ALE OR WOULD LET UNFURNISHED AT WELL-MATURED GARDENS AND GROUNDS WITH FULL-SIZED TENNIS 
FOR S U COURT, FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDENS, ETC.; IN ALL 
MODERATE RENT ABOUT 2% ACRES. TO BE SOLD. 
Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. Highly Recommended. HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1,. 
(Ss. 26,206.) (REG, 8222.) (8. 22,572.) (REG, 8222.) 





WITH LOVELY VIEWS OVER THE RIVER EXE 
SOUTH DEVON 


2 miles Main Line Station; Close to 3 Golf Courses. 
HUNTING WITH THE EAST DEVON FOXHOUNDS. 
Central heating. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
THIS FINE OLD 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
with 
OUTER HALL, 
SPACIOUS LOUNGE HALL, 


DINING ROOM 
(24ft. Zin. by 17ft. 9in.), 


DOUBLE DRAWING ROOM 
(24ft. Sin. by 17ft. 9in.), 


SMOKING ROOM, 
13 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS, 
AMPLE SERVANTS'’ACCOMMODATION 
and 
USUAL OFFICES. 


SU RREY AND SUSSEX BORDE RS BY ORDER OF TRUSTEES. 
Royal Ashdown Golf Course within easy reach. 25 MINUTES WATERLOO 


Good supply well water. 

Electric light and gas. 

GARAGE (for 2 cars). 
2 COTTAGES. 


WELL-TIMBERED 
PLEASURE GROUNDS 


with grass tennis court: in all about 


36% ACRES 
PRICE ONLY £6,500 


Particulars from HAMPTON & SONS, 
LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, 
S.W.1. (Tel.: REG, 8222.) 








FOR SALE FREEHOLD WEYBRIDGE. CONVENIENT POSITION. EASY REACH OF GOLF 
Attractive An attractive 
semi-bungalow 
RESIDENCE FREEHOLD 
delightfully situated ; RESIDENCE 


and well appointed. 
Drive from _ private 


road. Hall, fine lounge, Roomy hall, 

3 reception rooms, 3 large reception, 

winter garden, 6 bed- 11 bed and dressing 
i ssing, 


rooms, 2 baths, ete. 
Central heating. 
Fitted lavatory basins. 


2 bathrooms. 





Co.'s services. Main services. 
Modern drainage. 
GARAGE. 2 Garages, Stabling. 
Chauffeur’s Quarters. Useful outbuildings. 
Stabling. 





CHARMING GARDENS, TEXXIS LAWN, PADDOCK. Ete. : in all MATURED SHADY GROUNDS; in all OVER AN ACRE. 





ABOUT 3 ACRES LOW PRICE ACCEPTED FOR URGENT SALE 
Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, SW.A. (8. 49,547.) HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W 1. (REG, 8222.) 





Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 














rors 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON (Phone 0081) and HAMPSTEAD (Phone 0082) 
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Telephone No.: OSBORN & MERCER on. moments eanane 


Regent 4304. 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 











ONLY £1,900 CHILTERN HILLS 
In unspoilt surroundings with fine panoramic 


Tn a good social and hunting district, in a“ safe” rural “ 
views. 


area, near to a good town in 
NORTHANTS A Delightful Country Residence 
approached by a carriage drive with Lodge. 
A GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE i 
Modern conveniences, ete. court ; paddock ; wood, 


STABLING. GARAGE, 
20 Acres 


Well-Timbered Grounds of 2 Acres 
d und f ~ 2122.) For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER, 




















WILTS WEST SUSSEX. A CAPITAL SMALL ESTATE OF 400 ACRES 
Pines te: Dawnk. teen tatlatiare. Principally first-rate Grassland and Woodland, and affording Good Shooting. 


Charming Old Residence dating from 


Old- World Residence a 
’ : t XVIIth Century 
dating back about 250 years. 3 recep- “3 
tion, 6-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. having 14 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, © reception rooms, 
U ‘ Modern Appointments, 
p-to-date. a 


Ho | a . Matured Gardens surrounded by 


Stabling. Very Charming Gardens. ae spi {| iii A . i wf Well-Timbered Parklands 
TROUT FISHING IN AVON rt -~<m. . a nx Very good Stabling. Splendid Farmbuildings. 





Several Cottages, ete. 


Moderate Price 2140 . pec é 
foderate Price. (0.2140.) For Sale by the Sole London Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. Personally Inspected. 














Up-to-date Country House in Hampshire A GLE FN THE SEA ..; suse couse 40 toe 


Close to Downs and Golf Course. Fishing in district. A_ COUNTRY HOUSE of 





Secluded, amidst charming ARCHITECTURAL 
Matured Gardens and DISTINCTION 
Pasture. —— 
4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms. Main Electricity. 
Central Heating. 





dating back several hundred 
years, now — thoroughly 
modernised and up to date, 
It has panelled reception 


STABLING. rooms, 14-15 bedrooms, 
5 bathrooms; 2 farms let 
SQUASH COURT. on lease, For SALE at 


moderate price with 
60 Acres 30 or 500 ACRES 


For Sale by OSBORN Agents: OSBORN and 
and MERCER. (17,122. MERCER. = (€.839.) 


“RUGBY, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK  Ghtrrixc 


BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911). NORTON. 
ONE HOUR NORTH SURREY HILLS 


By first-rate service of express trains and ina fine hunting district. Amidst lovely scenery near Dorking and with lovely panoramic vicws. 


CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE WELL-FITTED MODERN HOUSE 


— dS in exceptional order 
~ 2 and thoroughly Hall, 2. reception, 























1 up to date. a és 
d Large hall, 3 recep- 5 bedrooms — and 
tion, 9 bedrooms, day 2 bathrooms, 


and night nurseries, 
4 bathrooms, ete. 
Central heating. AU main — services. 
Main electric light. 
Splendid stabling and 


out buildings. DELIGHTFUL 
LOVELY OLD 

GARDENS GARDENS 

surrounded by 

25 ACRES with ornamental 


stream, 





of finely timbered 
¥ parklands, -_ 
RNISHED OR UNFURNISHED. FOR SALE FREEHOLD, OR TO BE LET, FURNISHED 

St. James's Place, S.W.1. 








Pe: 





Was? ‘ ~ Me _ 

FOR SALE OR TO BE LET FI 
Sole Agents: Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1 Agents: Messrs, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 

(L.R. 12,250.) (L.R. 19,170.) 


tenes TURNER LORD & RANSOM Totephone 


TURLORAN, Audley, 


a 127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. lines.) 

















NEAR STOKE POGES GOLF COURSE. 


HARACTER RESIDENCE, 2 miles main line IN AN OLD-WORLD GARDEN. 
station; % panelled reception rooms, hall, & bed ASHOOWN FOREST DISTRICT (near GOLF 





ANTS,—400 years old; 5 acres (or with about an [| and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, maids” room, usual COURSE: 400ft. up, south aspect; EXTENSIVE 








A nr Phin Rng ; ' — a main so offices ; main electricity, gas and water; central heating ; VIEWS of Downs and Forest).—6 bedrooms with basins, 
water and drainage ; 3 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms, hall, 2 re- | Kitchen garden, tennis lawn, pretty gardens, paddock: | 2 bathrooms, drawing room 30ft. long, dining room, 
ception rooms, inglenook, domestic offices; courtyard, vat ec deominatiae cloakroom, maids’ room, offices; main water, central 
garage ; garden. 4 ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,500. pan epee Bly , ; i ater, 
FREEHOLD £3,150, or less with about AN ACRE. Or would be Let Furnished. 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £3,000, 
TURNER LorRD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. | TURNER LoRD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 











And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq. 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


Telephone No.: 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 





RURAL SUSSEX 


I'll give you the run of it, East to West.” 
a 


The Downs are best 
Station 14 miles. South Coast 11 miles. 
London 45 miles. 

THIS REALLY CHARMING 
OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 
Exrpensive'y modernised and now replete 
with every convenience and containing 
3 RECEPTION, 10 BED, 6 BATHS 
Main Electric Light and Water. 
Central Heating. 

Gate House. 3 Cottages. 
Stabling, Garages, etc. 
Delightful Gardens, Swimming and 
Trout Pools. 


IN ALL 122 ACRES. 


Inspected and Recommended 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Full particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SoNs, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


TO LET, 7 GNS. P.W., including Gardener. £3 250 
BETWEEN DORKING AND GUILDFORD RURAL EAST SUSSEX — 


In a safe area, Sd0ft. up on light soil. Golf. Hunting. 16 miles Eastbourne, 3 miles Station, 
Particularly Attractive, up-to-daie Golf. Rough Shooting. 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE CHARMING CHARACTER HOUSE 

Main water and electricity. Central heating. beautifully furnished. 
14 ee 4 bathrooms. 2 reception, 


“The Weald is good, 











*"Phone: 
‘Grams: 


Grosvenor 2861. 
**Cornishmen, London.” 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 





PROPERTY OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT. 


SURREY BARGAIN 


Might be LET Unfurnished. 
mile from Station (40 minutes London), nice 
position, 200ft. up. 
VERY WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, billiard room, 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 


Lovely position, 


2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms. 


bli Lounge hall, 4-5 recept aoa rooms, Lod Central heating. Gas. “Aga” cooker. Central Heating. All main services. 

ee Uariuge ge STABLING GARAGE GARAGES. STABLING. EXCELLENT COTTAGE 
Gn ; 4 “owt - ol y ‘eit : ovnrs o BS rep Delightful Grounds, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, Most attractive Grounds, HARD TENNIS COURT, 
srounds. nmng pool. Altcnen ga 1, Bl ’ pastureland, woodlands and lakes, productive kitchen garden, glasshouses, orchard, etc. 


orchard and park-like pasture. 
27 ACRES 

BARGAIN PRICE 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


20 ACRES 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,976.) 


8 ACRES VERY MODERATE PRICE 


EASY DAILY REACH LONDON 


750ft. up, unsurpassed panoramic views, Southern slope, 
2 miles station with electric train service, AN 


WELL-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 
4 reception, 3 bathrooms, 7-10 bedrooms. 


RECOMMENDED (18,000.) 
(19,009.) 





Excellent Shooting over Estate of 3,500 Acres. 
Trout Fishing in several streams. 


SOUTH SCOTLAND 


IMMENSELY STRONG MANSION HOUSE 
5 reception, bathrooms, 24 bed and dressing rooms, 
Extensive Stabling. 





FOR SALE, OR LETTING FURNISHED 


RURAL SURREY 6 acres 


Lingfield under a mile. Quiet position. * Bus service. 
XVth CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bath, 7 ee. Main electricity and water. Central heating. . Small house. Lodge, 2 cottages. 
Cad wales ane Chetry. Cas. ee GARAGE STABLING COTTAGE Beautiful but inexpensive grounds, parklands ete. 
Garage Siabling. Barn, ae ace coe g OSESOR. £250 p.a. UNFURNISHED, or 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. Inexpensive GROUNDS, tennis and other lawns, kitchen . pe - UNFURNIS 1D, or 
Kitchen Garden, 2 orchards, paddock. garden and woodland with masses of bulbs. with SPORTING £500 p.a. 








(18,130.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1.  (1852.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (7514.) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 7: PICCADILLY, W.z. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


WILTSHIRE AND SOMERSET BORDERS 


In a charming setting, near “bus service to neighbouring Market Town. 


STONE AND BRICK BUILT HOUSE 


restored and modernised 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street W.1. 











HAM COMMON AND RICHMOND PARK 


FACING cea OVERLOOKING 178 — of COMMON 
RST TIME IN THE MA 

: ’ k AN EXCEPT IONALLY WELL BUILT. ‘BUNGALOW 

Of homely character, dating from XVIIth Century ; 

at considerable cost. Unique site with open outlook. 


Erected for present owner in 1924. 











In excellent order. 

4 reception, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
Main electric light 
and power. 
Central Heating. 

* Aga” cooker. 

2 GARAGES. 
Walled flower and 
kitchen gardens, 
ornamental ponds, 
orchard, fine collec- 
tion of trees and 
shrubs, paddock. 


2% ACRES 
£3,250 


An uncommonly at- 
tractive property, 


Near "bus service be- 
tween Richmond and 
Kingston. 10 miles 
from West End. 
3 reception, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 
Main drainage. 
Co.'s electricity, gas 
and water. 
GARAGE. 
Exquisitely pretty, 
well stocked garden 
designed by Gaze’s. 
Terraces of York 
stone, large lawn, fish 
pool, choice shrubs, 
and kitchen garden. 


HALF AN ACRE. 





WILL TAKE 3, ‘000 GNS. 
Agents: F. L, MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


within easy reach of Trowbridge, Frome, Warminster, and Bath. 
Agents: F. L. MeRcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Sucet.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


AN EXTREMELY COMFORTABLE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


In a favourite Hertfordshire Village. Near Bishops Stortford. 
40 minutes from London. 








SQUARE HALL. 
3 or 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
6 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 
2 ATTICS. 
Company's gas and water. Main drainage. 
Main electricity available. 
GARAGE, STABLING. 
MAN’S ROOM. 
Gravel Soil. 
PEACEFUL 
OLD-WORLD GARDENS 
with tennis and other lawns, small spinney and orchard. 
VALUABLE ROAD FRONTAGE. 


PRICE £2,500 OPEN TO OFFER FOR ‘IMMEDIATE SALE. 





1% ACRES FREEHOLD. 
Ideal as a Private Dwelling House, Doctor’s House, Nursing Home or Small School. 


Agents: F. L. MerRcER & CoO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
































COUNTS Lire. ix. 





wieitiin CURTIS & HENSON ees 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) ‘Submit, London.”’ 


LONDON 





WEST SUSSEX 
BETWEEN MIDHURST AND PETERSFIELD 


An Exceptional Opportunity 


of securing a Property GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 


with Flat over. 

in probably the most favoured 
part of Sussex. EXCELLENT COTTAGE, 

10 BEDROOMS. 

2 BATHROOMS. 

4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


MODERN DOMESTIC OFFICES 
with servants’ hall. 


Attractive yet inexpensive 
gardens. 


GOOD PADDCCKS. 
IN ALL 


Co.’s Electric Light and ABOUT 10 ACRES 


Water. 


Modern Drainage. ’ = = : .— & ah * 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, WA. 16,489.) 


IN A BEAUTIFUL DARTMOOR VALLEY 30 MINUTES FROM TOWN 








FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Short "af th ing distance Exceptional Golfing “45 
of the sea. facilities. rt 
MOST PLEASING eee aire 
‘CEORGIAN AN ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN 
MANOR HOUSE 
in sheltered position, ‘ HOUSE 
near Village. situate on high ground 
3 reception rooms, with excellent views. 
9 bed and dressing Panelled h all, 
‘a Pence 3 reception rooms, 
3 bk rooms, 
Excellent domestic 11 bed and dressing 
offices, rooms, 


Electric light. 


‘ ; tf bathrooms, 
Central heating. “ 








ss Chauffeur’s flat com- All main services. 
—  Imunicating with house. Central heating. : . een. 
GARAGE. LOOSE BOXES. MODERN COTTAGE AVAILABLE. 


‘. ; meee , 3 iARAGE FOR 4 CARS. COTTAGE, 
Delightful Grounds, easily maintained, with hard tennis court. oR Soe 4 eae OTTAG! 
HUNTING WITH 3 PACKS Charming well-timbered Pleasure Grounds, with tennis lawns, 


SHOOTING AND FISHING OBTAINABLE IN THE DISTRICT. borders and plantation, etc.; in all about 6 ACRES. 


TO BE LET ON LEASE (OR FREEHOLD MIGHT BE SOLD) FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A MODERATE PRICE 
Recommended: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, Wil.  (16,484.) Owner's Agents: Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, Wal. (13,657.) 




















"LONDON, Wl. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR arowrenor 1008-33 


THIS FINE TUDOR MANOR 
Lewes 10 miles. Electric service. 
Beautiful part of Susser. Views of South Downs. 
On its own Estate of over 400 ACRES, 
$ HANDSOME RECEPTION ROOMS 
(unique decoration and panelling). 

14 BEDROOMS. 6 BATHROOMS. 


Main electricity. Central heating. 


OLD ENGLISH PLEASAUNCE 
Hard and squash courts. Rock and water gardens, 
GARAGES AND STABLING. 
FURNISHED FOR WINTER OR LONGER 
REASONABLE RENT includes Gardeners’ Wages. 


Sole London Agents: Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 
3, Mount Street, W.1. 














KENT (Canterbury, in the centre of the City and close 
to the Cathedral).—For Sale as a Going Concern, Free- 
hold Picturesque old-world Premises, with the Stock and 
Goodwill of a well-known old-established ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE BUSINESS. Spacious shops and showrooms, 
living accommodation. | Workshop. Large garden. 
BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH & Sons, Ashford, Kent. 


DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2/6. 

SELECTED LISTS FREE. 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., 


Estate Agents, Surveyors & Auctioneers, 





HAVE 


RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTIES 


TO BE SOLD OR LET 





























HAMPSHIRE & SO HERN COUNTIES Spa re IN 
17, Above Bar, nb Aloe vtagg 0 os Peg F.A.1. PEACEFUL NORFOLK 
Business Establivhed orer 100 years. LOVELL’S HALL Gloucestershire and adjoining Counties. 
TERRINGTON ST. CLEMENT 
EICESTERSHIRE. 10 mins, Rail and ’Bus stop. 7 miles from King’s Lynn. 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., HARMING STONE AN D BRICK RESI- 
— fousr.cints by drive, well epoetnted. ‘South pat) Gen deok. Com ALBION CHAMBERS, GLOUCESTER 
pany’s electric light and water. Usual offices, and 
Garage for 3 cars. About 2 Acres. Telephone: Telegrams: 
ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS. FREEHOLD £1,500. 2267 (2 lines). Brutons, Gloucester. 

















MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. Apply, W. A. BARDELL, St. James Street, King’s 


Lynn. 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND 


& CO. 


AGENTS AND 


WILSON 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 


AUCTIONEERS 





Sussex border. 


An hour from Town on the 









a 
4 at 4 ed % 
» Te’ 


appointments fine oak panelling 
s reception rooms, and a fine old barn converted 
main water and electric light; entrance lodge, 2 ¢ 
OLD GARDENS, with bathing pool, 


with luxurious 
} baths 
heating, 
PERFECT 


garden with glasshouses ; 


BETWEEN LONDON & THE SOUTH COAST 


within easy reach of golf links. 





LOVELY XVith CENTURY HOUSE 
and oak beams: 
into music room ; 


‘ottages, 
hard tennis court, i 
very fine collection of ornamental trees and flowering shrubs ; 


rs 


10 bedrooms, 
central 
garage, farmery,. 
walled kitchen 


PERFECT COUNTR 
with 11 bedrooms, 4 bathroc 
the finest quality ; central he 
and 12 cottages. 





vating, main water and electricity : 


A TRULY 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL POSITION IN SUSSEX 


A few miles from Haywards Heath ; 


under an hour from London. 





200 ACRE ESTATE 

including a 
Y HOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 
yms, 3-4 reception rooms; fittings and appoiniments of 
picturesque farmhouse 
with grounds of great 


REMARKABLE PROPERTY, 








After Office hours 
Livingstone 1066 


2, 


MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.I 


small park, natural beauty and the finest collection of trees in the South of England. 
FOR SALE WITH 40 ACRES FOR SALE. GOOD RENT ROLL 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: WILSON & CO. 14, Mount Street, W.1. 
beeen CONSTABLE & MAUDE 
Grosvenor 2252 
ose COUNTRY PROPERTIES. TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. INVESTMENTS. 


(And at Shrewsbury) 








1} MILES EXCELLENT FISHING 
SOUTH DEVON 
Charming STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


amidst lovely surroundings, appioached by drive 
with lodge 
Hall, billiard and 3% reception rooms, 12 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 baths Vodern conveniences, 
2 Cottages, Farmery Garages Peautiful Gardens, 


63 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX 
Magnificent views. Sandy soil. 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-FITTED 
MODERN HOUS 
Sreception rooms, 9 bedrooms,3 bathrooms, tiled 
Garages and Stabling. 
and 


AN 


Lounge, 
ofttices. Every possible convenience, 
LOVELY GARDENS, with hard tennis court 
woodland ; in all about 
45 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
OR WILL BE LET UNFURNISHED. 
CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


NEW FOREST—BROCKENHURST 
AN IDEAL SOCIAL AND SPORTING CENTRE, 
particularly Golf and Yachting. 


Perfectly Appointed MODERN RESIDENCE 
in a quiet situaiion, facing South and West. Hall, 
2 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 

rooms, model offices, 
All Company's services. Main drainage. GARAGE 
Narrow board oak floors and oak doors throughout 
De yy ty ye N ues 1d PADDOCK ; about 1 ACRE- 
TO BE LET U NISHED. (Might be Sold.). 
, Mount Sireet, W.1. 


BB «& Mat ag 2 








ONLY £1,750. WILTSHIRE 


About 74 miles from Bath, high up on outskirts of 
country town 


IMPOSING STONE MANSION 








NORTH CORNWALL 


Easy motor run St. Enodoe Golf Course. 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


in a beautiful position. 





SUFFOLK 
£2,750 OR OFFER 


Easy reach of Ipswich and the Sea. 


CHARMING XVith CENTURY HOUSE 











with hall, lounge, 4 reception and 18 bedrooms, Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6 bed, 2 bathrooms. with fine exposed timbering. 
sees uns. All Companies’ mains available, Garages. Every convenience. Main electric light. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 3 attics. 
NELY TIMBERED GROUNDS. Excellent Cottage. Garages, Stabling. Main water, Electric light available. 
ABOUT 7 ACRES CHARMING GARDENS. PASTURELAND. _ Large Barn. Garage, 

(More land and cottage available.) 30 ACRES £3,750 Oe ones "A BARGAIN 

ai ce daeaien aah ae 30 ACRES. , ABOUT |4 ACRES. A BARGAIN 
ONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, 3 CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. CONSTABLE & MAUDE. 2, Mount Street, W.1. 

NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED, 


ENTLEMAN'’ S fascinating old character RESIDENCE 
in superb, sunny position amid the SURREY HILLS 
at WARLINGHAM. Glorious rural outlook with magnificent 





views yet close all facilities. 7-8 BEDROOMS, 3 HAND- 
SOME RECEPTION, SPLENDID DOMESTIC OFFICES, 
2 ACRES LOVELY GARDENS. GARAGE, 
TO BE LET OR SOLD OR LET FURNISHED. 
Recommended by mf K. MoorE & Co., 8, The Parade, 
Carshalion, lel.: Wallingion 5577.) 
EW FOREST, BEAULIEU. Half - timbered 
RESIDE 4) ‘BE, facing moorland ; 3 reception, 7 beds, 
3 baths (h. and e. central he ating ; large cottage ; 2 garages; 
2 ACRES. F REEHOLD £4,500.—SAWBRIDGE & SON, 
Lyndhurst. 
YNDHURST (New Forest). Unique old - world 
COTTAGE, modernised; 2 reception, 5 beds, tiled 
bathroom ; main services; delightful garden. Freehold 
£1,850, or £2,500 with Lodge and 1) acres.—SAWBRIDGE 


and Son, Lyndhurst. 


Attractive 
3 beds, bath; 
Freehold. 


EW FOREST, FOR DINGBRIDGE, 
brick and tiled’ COT 1; 2 receprion, 
i TRA, £1,500 

Lyndhurst. 


1} acres; 
SAWBRIDGE 


garage ; 
& SON, 





FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET 





THE WHITE COTTAGE 
SEAVILLE DRIVE, PEVENSEY BAY, 


SUSSEX 
LOVELY NEWLY-FURNISHED HOUSE 
SITUATED ON THE BEACH. 
charming lounge, dining room, 
Ideal” boiler and refrigerator). 
Gas cooker. Main drainage. 
GARDEN. CARAGE. 


4 double bedrooms, large 
kitchen (with “ 
Electric light. 

SUNROOF 


VERY a ASONABLE TERMS UPON APPLICATION. 
‘an be viewed any time by appointment. 
8. PAZZL 80, NORTH END, CROYDON, SURREY. 


"Phone: Croydon 1472. 








ALDWICK, NEAR 





BOGNOR REGIS 


WELL-FURNISHED 
MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 


2 reception, 4 bedrooms (interior sprung mattresses), 
electric fires, kitchen and scullery, bath (h. and c., 
separate lavatory). Big Garage. Electric light. 
Large gardens back and front. Middle October to 
end of February. 


Wireless. Telephone. 
PLATE INCLUDED. EVERY HOME COMFORT. 
OUT OF THE DANGER ZONE, 


Terms on Application. 
HARRY HALL, 181, Oxford St., W.1. 
(Phone: Gerrard 4905.) 








of Attractive Garden, 
Secluded position. 


built, with 1 Acre 
Tennis Court. 


substantially 
including 


Exceptionally good 
STABLING AND GARAGE ACCOMMODATION. 
2 RECEPTION, LOUNGE HALL, 3 LARGE 
BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM AND 2 
SECONDARY BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, AND 
EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE. 
Company's Electric Light, Gas and Water. 
Main Drainage. 


VERY REASONABLE PRICE 


Apply, “ A. 545," c/o COUNTRY LIFE 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Offices, 2-10 





HERTS—ESSEX 


Main Line Station 7 minutes, from which London is reached in about 40 minutes. 


A MOST CHARMING AND CONVENIENTLY PLANNED HOUSE 


BORDERS 
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in JOHN D. WOOD & CO. wot 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


IDEALLY SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL, CONVENT OR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 


ST. ANDREW’S SCHOOL, Nr. EAST GRINSTEAD 


LODGE. COTTAGE RESIDENCE. 








1 mile from Forest Row, 25 miles from 
East Grinstead and 33 miles from London.  seaatacaiada 

0 é ns. 
y roached by carriage drive with lodge, ; 
” The Mansion of STABLING AND GARAGE, 

Tudor Architecture 

rests on a sandstone formation on a plateau 
facing due south, over Ashdown Forest. 


The Playing Fields 
include a cricket ground, specially laid down 
by the previous owner, 

It contains : 

OUTER AND INNER HALLS. 
SUITE OF KECEPTION ROOMS, now 
used as dining hall and classrooms. 

25 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 

4 BATHROOMS. 

BATHS, and boys’ changing room, with 

basins, etc. 
COMPLETE OFFICES. 
Co.'s electric light, gas and water. 

Main drainage. 
Central heating. 


TO BE SOLD OR LET. SURREY 


350ft. above sea level, commanding uninterrupted views over Epsom Downs and adjoining well-known golf course, with private entrance thereto; only 16 miles by road from 
Hyde Park Corner. ; : 
THE ABOVE BEAUTI- 
FULLY APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 


approached along a private road 
and carriage drive. 
7 or 9 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 
BEAUTIFUL LOUNGE and 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
Central heating. 
Labour-saving offices. 
Cellar and gas- -proof she iter. 
All main services. 

HARD TENNIS COURT. 
Garage for several cars and _ flat 
over, 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED 
tROUNDS. 


IN THE GROUNDS 
are 4 grass tennis courts, kitchen garden, 
glasshouses, aquarium, squash court, 
gymnasium, swimming pool, air raid 
shelter and beautiful school chapel. 


The whole extends to about 
35 ACRES 


and is FOR SALE, oran UNFURNISHED 
LEASE would be considered. 


Further particulars and orders to view 
from the Sole Agents: Joun D. Woop & Co, 








In all about 


5 ACRES 


Personally recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co, (22,104.) 


SEAFORD, SUSSEX—near the Sea 


THIS EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 


2. 











BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS. 


The fitments and appointments are of 
EXCEEDINGLY GOOD 
WORKMANSHIP. 


occupying an open position to the South, 
and standing in the midst of most 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS 
OF NEARLY 4 ACRES. 


PANEL HEATING. 

MAIN DRAINAGE, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
COMPANY’S WATER. 
GARAGE AND 
CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE ATTACHED 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
together with practically the whole of the 
VALUABLE FURNITURE 
(DESIGNED FOR THE HOUSE! 
AND EFFECTS. 


FINE HALL AND LANDING MOST 
SUITABLE FOR A PICTURE GALLERY 


Library, delightful sitting room with bow 
window, dining room, 7 good bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms and the usual domestic 


offices. 





INVENTORY AVAIL: 1 BLE TO AN INTERESTED PURCHASER. 
Price and full particulars on application to the Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Folio 32,645.) 


TO BE SOLD. WEST SUSSEX, OVERLOOKING THE DOWNS 





Charming Old-fashioned 
THIS BEAUTIFUL HOUSE : 
Farmhouse 


in faultless order with 5 bedrooms and 2 bathroonis, ete. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER, 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


containing : 


13 BEDROOMS, 
Gravel subsoil. 


BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED 
GROUNDS. 
Hard tennis court, ete. 


5 BATHROOMS and 

5 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
SQUASH RACQUET COURT. 
In all about 


3 COTTAGES. 67 ACRES 





Full particulars of Joun D. Woop & Co. (3775.) 





JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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BOURNEMOUTH: Y SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F-S.1.. F-A-1, KO X & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, 


F.A.1, 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., A.A.). 





E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
R. ALEC. HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 
Situated well away from the road amidst delightful surree wadings. 4 miles from the sea. 2 hours London by train. South aspect. Gravel soil. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


MAIN WATER, 
ELECTRICITY AND GAS 
CENTRAL HEATING, 


THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE COMPACT 
MODERN RESIDENCE, 

built in the Manor House style and en- 

joying fine woodland views. 

9 GOOD BED and DRESSING ROOMS Independent boiler. 
(lavatory basins in many of the rooms). . rem _— . 
ee EXCELLENT ENTRANCE LODGE. 

3 BATHROOMS. 

io : Garage for 3 cars, Glasshouses. 

DRAWING ROOM, 27ft. by 16ft., with 


oak floor and partly oak panelled, Tastefully arranged Gardens 


DINING ROOM, Iaft. by 15ft. and Grounds 


MORNING ROOM, 20ft. by 16ft., with 
oak beams and partly oak panelled, 


Productive kitchen garden, fruit garden, 
oak copse, good pastureland, heather land ; 
the whole extending to an area of about 
SERVANTS’ HALL. 








GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 37 ACRES 
Particulars and price can be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bourncmouth. 
14 miles from a good market town. 7 miles from Bournemouth. In very pleasant surroundings. Away from noise of main road traffic. 


Company's electric light. 
** Aga” cooker. 
Central heating throughout. 
All fittings are of the best quality. 


BULLT UNDER OWN ER’'S DESIGN AND 
HAVING EVERY MODERN CONVENI- 
ENCE AND LABOUR-SAVING DEVICE. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
DOUBLE GARAGE (with washdown). 
this perfectly appointed 

Smaller garage. 
MODERN RESIDENCE, 


THE GROUNDS 


designed so that it can be run with a 


minimum amount of labour and staff. F 2 , P P 
are inexpensive to maintain, and include 


herbaceous borders, terraces, small kitchen 
6 BEDROOMS. DRESSING ROOM. garden. The greater portion of the land 
is left in its natural wooded state. The 


2 WHITE-TILED BATHROOMS. 

2 SITTING ROOMS. DINING ROOM. 
SERVANTS’ SITTING ROOM. 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


whole extends to an area of about 


5 ACRES 





Full particulars and price can be obtained of the Agents, Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have inspected the property and can recommend 
it to possible purchasers, 


ON THE BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 


OCCUPYING A SECLUDED POSITION IN IDEAL SURROUNDINGS AND COMMANDING 
EXCELLENT VIEWS. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
THIS ATTRACTIVE 
SMALL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY WITH 
EXCELLENT HOUSE IN GOOD ORDER 
THROUGHOUT. 
3 bedrooms, boxroom, 2 bathrooms, 
drawing room, dining room, offices. 
GARAGE, 


Workshop. Stabling. Cowhouse., Barn. 
Bungalow cottage. 





Electric lighting plant, 


ATTRACTIVELY LAID-OUT GROUNDS D O R S E T 


comprising : 
Lawns, herbaceous borders, excellent flowering Under 2 miles from the Market Town of Gillingham. 
shrubs, small orchard and kitchen garden, : meiathidien ie , — Te “4 
good pastureland ; the whole extending to an GOOD HUNTING. SHOOTING. FISIIING. 

area of about : ee — Pane 
Occupying a magnificent position, enjoying absolute 
10% ACRES seclusion and commanding beautiful views. 
Seated amidst a beautiful miniature Park and guarded by 

capital Entrance Lodge. 


DORSET SUBSTANTIAL 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


containing : 





Inspected and recommended by Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, from whom particulars can be obtained. 





Close to a popular 18-hole golf course. 7 miles from Bournemouth. 
THIS DELIGHTFUL MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


—_— ——pe om , 2 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 
WITH PERFECTLY APPOINTED HOUSE, IN EXCELLENT REPAIR THROUGHOUT. sales . 


LOUNGE HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 








9 BEDROOMS. 2 DRESSING ROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. LOUNGE HALL, COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
OAK-PANELLED DINING ROOM “ ra) 
(with parquet floor). Aga” Cooker. 
DOUBLE DRAWING ROOM. ain sie . . ‘Ee 
STABLING AND GARAGES. 
MORNING ROOM. 
KITCHEN and COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 3 WELL-BUILT COTTAGES. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
Companies’ gas and water. ais . : : — + : 
} Ef, i ita = Tastefully and economically planned Gardens and Grounds, 
GARAGE (for 2 large cars). STABLING, with well-grown forest trees, lawns, flower gardens, 
8-roomed cottage. 2 tennis lawns, walled fruit and kitchen gardens, rich 
pastureland, the whole comprising an area of about 
THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
are tastefully arranged, and include large walled-in 50 ACRES 
kitchen garden, lawns, tennis court, and fine specimen THE RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 5 ACRES ONLY 
= trees and shrubs; the whole extending to an area of 
PRICE - about would be Sold if desired. 
1E £4,900. 
' ’ 11 ACRES Particulars may be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land 
Particulars of Messrs. Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


ow 2 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 
oe 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere. 
Riviera Offices. 








a 











Harrods, London.” 
6 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF GUILDFORD 
FASCINATING OLD MILL HOUSE 
XVIth Century. Recently renovated and modernised, 
EXCELLENT FISHING FACILITIES. 
6-ACRE LAKE. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
maids’ sitting room, offices, 


Central heating throughout. Electric light (turbine). 
Excellent water supply. 

COTTAGE (3 bedrooms). 
GARAGES AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
Model Pig Farniery. 

Available Unfurnished on 21 years’ lease at a 
rental of £348 p.a. 


Premium asked to include * Aga” cooker, electric 
fittings, ete. 





Inspected and specially recommended by Harrops, LTp., 62-64. Brompton Road. S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490, 








IDEAL FOR THE CITY MAN 
OXSHOTT, SURREY 


Actually adjoining Oxshott Heath, and conrenient 
for first-class Golf. 
PRICE ONLY £43,000 
THE VERY DESIRABLE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
occupying a choice situation within a short distance of 
the station, shops, post office, ete, 

Entrance and lounge halls, 3 reception, study, 7 prin- 
cipal bed and dressing rooms, staff rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
usual offices, 

Cols services, Modern sanitation, 

Constant hot water. 

2 Garages. Chauffeur’s room. — Outbuildings. 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
GARDENS, 
together with woodland : in all 


NEARLY 33%, ACRES 


Lease 67 years. Ground Rent, £50 16s, per annum, 





Inspected and strongly recommended by Hakrops, LTp.. 62-64. Brompton Road. S.Wol. (Tele: Kensington 1490. 


Evtn. 


S03) 


et. 








SUSSEX COAST. ALDWICK BAY 


Gateway to Private Beach, with safe Sea Bathing. 
Maynificent waterfront view of Bognor, Selsey Bill, and 
Lighthouse. 


LUXURIOUSLY WELL-APPOINTED 
TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Oak-panelled hall and dining room, exceptional lounge 
and sun room, 7 bedrooms (3 with basins), 3 bathrooms, 
Parquet floors. Central heating, Cols services. 
GARAGE FOR 2.) SEA SHORE CHALET. 
FASCINATING PLEASURE GARDENS 
artistically laid out ; in allabout 
% ACRE 


pees ‘ $F ‘, For SALE privately, or by AUCTION later. 





ti ae ~ 


tnspected and enthusiastically recommended by Sole Agents: Harrops, Lrp., 62-64, Brompton Read. S.W.1. 


Lingih a 
as 


(Tele.: Kensington 1490, 


Eat, 


803.) 


ae 


c.13. 








. Excellent position. Full South aspect. Extensive views. 
WELL-MODERNISED STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 
with good drive approach. 

Lounge with sun verandah and 3 other reception 
7 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating and basins (h. and c.), with heated 
towel rails. 

Own electricity (main arailable), Artesian well 
water and up-to-date drainage. 

GARAGE FOR SEVERAL CARS. 
Stabling and Outbuildings. 

COTTAGE, 


ABOUT 3yY% ACRES 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. 


Walled kitchen garden. Grass orchard, Paddock. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRkops, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490, Extn, 809.) 








17 MILES LONDON 


Within 40° minutes of Victoria, London Bridge o 
Waterloo, 
CHARMING BIJOU RESIDENCE 


standing in extremely pretty Grounds, redecorated 
inside and out within the last 12> months. 


2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, maids’ sitting 
room, offices, 
Outside reception room or playroom. 


Companies’ services, 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. OUTBULLDINGS. 


The GARDENS include tennis lawn, rose beds, small 
kitchen garden, orchard; in all about 


1% ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £2,750 
th ad ‘lated or would be LET UNFURNISHED at £150 a year. 5 o oe ‘ 
Inspected and specially recommended by Harrops, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. 





Extn, 


816.) 
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NORTHAMPTON 





sr" JACKSON STOPS & STAFF “2” 


STOPS HOUSE, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. 


[’Phone: Grosvenor 1811/4.] 








OVERLOOKING BIDEFORD BAR 


GLORIOUS SEA AND RIVER VIEWS. 


SUPERBLY EQUIPPED HOUSE 





Containing : 

3 RECEPTION 
ROOMS. 

7 BEDROOMS. 


3 BATHROOMS. 


All main 


Services. 


STANDING IN GARDEN OF 3 ACRES 


Full particulars from: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
(Gros.: 1811.) (7139.) 


14 MILES FROM THE SEA. 
XVth CENTURY Stone-Built and Reed-Thatched COTTAGE 
AT THE EDGE OF A PEACEFUL VILLAGE. 

Lofty rooms with a 
wealth of oak beams. 
LOUNGE HALL. 
3 RECEPTION 
ROOMS. 


8 BEDROOMS 
(3 withlavatory basins). 


2 BATHROOMS. 
Electric light. 
Central heating. 
STABLING. 
GARAGE, 





1% ACRES 


Full particulars from : JACKSON SToPs & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
(Gros. 1811.) (6254.) 





STAFFORDSHIRE 
FOR SALE OR MIGHT BE LET 


SUBSTANTIAL 
OLD -FASHIONED 
HOUSE 
in an open position ; 
within easy reach 
of centres of industry. 
Contains: 

3 reception. 

12 bedrooms. 
Complete offices. 
Ourbuildings. 
OVER 
50 ACRES 
INCLUDING 
VALUABLE 
WOODLANDS. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR A FIRM OR PRIVATE BUYER 


Agents: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Stops House, Curzon Street, London, W.1, 
(Tel.: Grosvenor 1811.) 





NORTH COTSWOLD HUNT 


CHARACTER AND COMFORT COMBINED 


4-5 RECEPTION. 
9 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHS. 
STABLING. 


3 ACRES 


Main services 
and 


Central heating. 





AT A SACRIFICIAL PRICE 


Agents: JACKSON Stops, Castle Street, Cirencester. (Tel.: 334-5.) (5061.) 








COTSWOLD HUNT 
BROADWAY—CHELTENHAM. 
TYPICAL COTSWOLD HOUSE 


3 RECEPTION. 
9 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHS. 

STABLING (5). 
2 COTTAGES. 
66 ACRES 


Electricity. 
Central heating. 





Would be Let at £225 per annum, at a sacrificial Price. 


Agents: JACKSON Stops, Castle Street, Cirencester. (Tel. : 334-5.) (4665.) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
DELIGHTFUL COTSWOLD RESIDENCE 


MODERNISED. 


3 RECEPTION. 
10 BED. 
2 BATHS. 
STABLING, Etc. 
2 COTTAGES. 


Main electricity. 
Estate water. 





270 ACRES 


Income about £170 p.a. At a sacrificial Price. 


Particulars from JACKSON Stops, Castle Street, Cirencester. (Tel. : 334-5.) 
(1406.) 





AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR INVESTMENT. 
BEVERSTONE CASTLE 
NEAR TETBURY, GLOS. ABOUT 7 MILES KEMBLE JUNCTION. 
Including the historical remains of Beverstone Castle, dating from the Norman 
Period, with massive tower and entrance gateway. 
THE RESIDENCE, 
modernised recently at 
much expense, con- 
tains : 4 reception 
rooms, 10 bed and 


dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 


Electric light. 
5 COTTAGES. 


SPLENDID 





FARMBUILDINGS. 
Ge atl 


ABOUT 600 ACRES 


The Residence, some cottages and shooting rights are in hand, and the farm has been 
let to a well-known Scotch farmer at a rental showing over 3 per cent. interest on 
price asked for the whole Estate. 

Full details of Owner's Agents: JACKSON STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester. (Tel. : 
334/5.) (5199.) 











GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


In the heart of a favourite Sporting and Residential District. Cirencester 6 miles. 
ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


4 reception rooms, 14 
bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Electric light. 

SHOOTING. 

Own water. 
Garage. Stabling. 


HOME FARM OF 
217 ACRES. 
Total income £157 p.a. 
4 Cottages. 
Central heating. 
FISHING. 





IN ALL ABOUT 320 ACRES 


A sacrificial Price now accepted 


Particulars from JACKSON Stops, Castle Street, Cirencester. (Tel. : 334-5.) 
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5, GRAFTON ST., TOTTENHAM 


MA 


MAYFAIR, W.! 
(REGENT 4685) 


& CO., 


PLE 


LTD. 


COURT RD., W.! 
(EUSTON 7000) 


AUCTION AND ESTATE 





ROOM, 





HAMPSHIRE 


AND GOLFING FACILITIES. 


FISHING 


EXCELLENT 





The above delightful old-fashioned COUNTRY — SE, 


ty of Winchester. 
PANELLED Dik AWING ROOM, VERY FINE SUN LOGGIA, DINING 
3 BATHROOMS. 


SPACIOUS LOUNGE HALL, 
STUDY, 11 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
LARGE GARAGE. 


Recommended by Sole 


| — SALE PRICE £5,500 or would be LET FURNISHED 


CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 
LOVELY GARDENS, old orchard and parklike meadowland, extending to 16 AC RE 8; 

with specimen trees, shaped yews and clipped hedges 
Agents: 


ADVERTISEMENT 
CHARGES 


HUNTING. 


HE charge for Small _ Estate 

Announcements is 16/8 per inch 
single column, per insertion. Portions 
of one inch are charged as follows :— 
Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum); Three-eighths-inch (about 
4 lines) 6/3 ; Half-an-inch (about 6 lines) 





34 miles from the 


situate amidst lovely country about 


Electric light. 
ENTRANCE LODGE. 


Company's gas and water. 
BUNGALOW. 
wide-spreading lawns 

. kitchen garde ns, ete. 


MAPLE & CO., as above. 








““COUNTRY LIFE” 


Horticultural Catalogue Guide 








SEEDS AND BULBS 


Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds for present 
sowing. 


W. J. UNWIN, LTD 

Seedsmen, 
HISTON, 
CAMBS. 


R. H. BATH, LTD. 
The Floral Farms, 
WISBECH. 


Seeds, Roses, 
Plants. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


GEORGE G. 

WHITELEGG, 
The Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST, 
KENT. 


Gardens Designed 
and Constructed. 
Sherwood Cup, 
Chelsea Show, 1927 


8/4 and so on. 


Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an- 
inch or less, space thus occupied being 
charged as part of the advertisement. 


from 


LAKES, 

VERS ano BROOK 

MARSHLANDS CONVERTED 

BOMFORD Tt EVERSHED LTD 
SALFORD PRIORS EVESHAM 





Blocks reproducing photographs of 
properties can be made at a charge of 
11d. per square inch, with a minimum 
charge of 13/4. 








LEPIT... 


Gas Cartridges— ostroy 


Schering, Ltd. RATS 


185-192 High Holborn, London, W.C.I 


For further particulars apply Advertisement 
Department, “‘ Country Life,” Tower House, 
Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 





























SOLUTION to No. 516 
The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of Dec. 16th, will be announced next week 


NUFIWNITIENRIC\OMEISIN 
RINRSVN Wi MNIL 


Be mwa 
(OJV/E(RIACITI MIAIN|PILIE 
UNERNAMR ONS BEM 
G/AMIE 88/1 R/D/SMIT/RIAIP) 
HMA TI CN ERA OMT) 
DEIN TAIT EMLIAITIE RIAN 


LINEN CNNANNS/NANIT 


(A|(G)[R|O(U|ND/SS'WIE| DIL [S/H 











“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 517 


A prize of books to the value of 2 guineas, drawn from those published by Country 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “‘ Crossword No. 517, COUNTRY 
LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office 


not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, Dec. 28th, 1939. 


The winner of * COUNTRY LIFE’? CROSSWORD No. 517 

















Crossword No. 515 is 
MMEIM'S! NiCNANMNE! Miss Wynne-Jones 
ODID/SMSWO|RIDINHIAIN|D) Miss Wynne-Jones, 
Holyhead. 
SSR YRORERRMSIK 
Sr HIMCEIPIEIRICIEINIT SI 
ACROSS. DOWN. 
r : 1. Looks meaningly or just dis- 
1. Where one might expect to vemsnds Gwe weeds, 5 3) 
find Christmas roses ? (two 2. To be a half-wit may be 
words, 6, 6) normal (7) 
8. He’s crazy (7) 3. What the schoolmaster 
g. “‘ He’s vain” (anagr.) (7) means by “ alpha plus” (9) 
11. Wind that begins with fog (7) 4. He gets received even in a 
12. ‘‘ I'll wipe away all fond —— > peeps (5) ee 
records.”’—Shakespeare (7) 2 -~ oS eee ae 
13. What it is up to depends on 6. Suppression of a priest on 
the time (5) the heavenly city (7) 
14. Officialese for war (9) 7 and 10. Two accompani- 
16. Served thus it sounds diffi- ments of beige gy the 
ink »e words, first require the fruit in 
cult — (three words sap wee a ae a 
4 2, 3 : second the fruit out (two 
19. Expressed in shorter sen- words, 5, 7) 
tences (5) 15. What comes forth may be 
21. No French arms could be made into a name (9) 
adjusted to them, though 17. The knight commanding a 
they came from France (7) reduced company looks 
23. An Izaak Walton character «Windy (7) ~~ 
oe age 18. “Too vain” (anagr.) (7) 
takes to the air (7) . ot gad 
: "ek 19. She had three banks in a 
24. Material for dismissal (7) row (7) Ix tensitencaieenian icon we Seon oneness adie ci secre eee 
25. Escape from the pack still 20. What the snake did when 
leaves it cold (7) flustered ? (7) 
26. Source (13). 22. Greek letter (5). SE EES LET EE TERE CORE EEN TT ee 
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‘ahi the safe notepaper; its 


quality is evident; its recipient must actice and 

commend your good taste. For good style family stationery 

it is in a class of its own, ahead of the too popula: grades 

Yee its price is moderate —only 5!- for 120 sheets and 100 
envelopes — die stamping from 2/- extra. 

Hundreds of leading stationers stack shi: 

attractive and delicate blue Silurian Wom 


style stationery, as the standard for cust irs 
of déscriminating taste 





as tndiddual Cifras 





it 
S53 


nd 


<i Bai as your teflection /” 9 
NY in RE = oe FA, 
OND 


} 7 ee ‘AUDGATE HOUSE - , 
DD ree opine Nomen: 
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Help us 
to speed the day of Victory 
in the Waragainst CANCER 


Every day the struggle to find the cause 
and cure of Cancer continues. Mean- 
while thousands of people, in all walks 
of life, fall victims to this terrible scourge 
every year. Many of these poor patients 
come to this Hospital for care, and here 
the fight is carried on unceasingly. Will 


you help the Hospital to conquer Cancer? 


PLEASE SEND HELP by Legacy, Donation 
or Subscription—addressed to the Secretary :— 


Che 
Roval Cancer bospital 


(FREE) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
Bankers, COUTTS & CO., 440 STRAND, W.C.2 














BISCUIT MAKERS 
TO HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE Vv 


Butter and Shortbread 


The best table butter is used in making 


CRAWFORD’S FAMOUS 
SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


In War time the stocks of best 
table butter must be carefully 
kept for the family larder. 


The Proprietors of Crawford's 
Biscuits very much regret to 
intimate that they are, there- 
fore, unable to make 


Crawford’s Shortbread 


CRAWFORD’S BISCUITS ARE 
STILL OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 











Insist upon PARSONS... 
Parsons Chains with the new 
invention—Bar-Reinforced 
Cross Chains—give triple wear 
from every pair... and surer 
grip. Equip your car now to 
prevent the danger and delay 
caused by wheelslip on snow, 
ice, mud, sand and grass. For 
#regular long-distance 
motoring fit PARSONS NON- 
SKID CHAINS. _ Illustration 
shows De-Luxe Bar-Reinforced 
Type DL. There is a Parsons 
Chain to fit every type and 
size of wheel. 





For emergency use fit PARSONS emergency Tyre Grips—the only strap-on chains 
incorporating Bar-Reinforced Cross Chains, Lever-Tensioning, Foolproof Buckle, 
and Heavily processed Fabric Strap with metal Protector to obviate chafing on 
ventilated or easy-clean wheels. Standard packing 6 Grips in Canvas Bag. 


PARSONS CHAIN CO., LTD., STOURPORT, WORCESTER 
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Hay Wrightson 41, New Bond Street, W.1, 
MISS KAY STAMMERS The engagement of Miss Katharine Esther 
(Kay) Stammers, the well-known tennis 
player, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hubert 
Stammers, to Mr. Michael Menzies, younger 
son of the late Mr. F. Graham Menzies and 
of Mrs. Menzies, was recently announced. 
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WASTE AND OVERLAPPING 


HE appointment of a Select Committee on War 

Expenditure is clearly a step in the right direction. 

From the purely financial point of view, nobody 

who has any knowledge of the way in which money 
is being spent by the executive departments to-day can 
have any doubt that a great deal of it is being wasted. If 
we consider only expenses of administration, glaring ex- 
amples of wzste are to be found on every side. It would 
be safe to say that of the money spent by Government depart- 
ments (other than the Defence departments) since the 
beginning of the war on extra staff and publicity, for instance, 
at least half is pure waste. It was not so at the beginning 
of the last war, for then the ‘Treasury kept a tight hand— 
probably much too tight—over the supply of blank cheques ; 
and it was not until the later years that the riot of expendi- 
ture began. On this occasion, however, practically every 
department started with full-blown powers of ‘ expansion,’ 
already prepared to meet developments which have not taken 
place. Historians will probably long be arguing whether 
this was inspired wisdom or the most colossal waste. In either 
event the nation is now bearing a gigantic burden that 
must be lightened by every possible means. 

These broad considerations, rightly understood, show 
the exact importance of a strict financial control over depart- 
mental expenditure It should never be forgotten that 
each department of national administration—unless most 
stringently controlled—becomes a law unto itself in a time 
of emergency, and the only real control which can be 
exercised is the control of the purse-strings. Nobody blamcs 
the departments and individuals concerned. It is natural 
that, one and all, they should consider their own contribution 
to success in war as the essential and vital one. Sir Wi'liam 
Beveridge, who knows as much about departmentalism as 
any man, recently put the matter thus: ‘ Each separate 
department wants a margin of safety in its measures ; but 
the whole war may easily be lost through such margins of 
safety. War is a choice of evils, not an opportunity for 
departmental perfection. Success in totalitarian war de- 
pends on the strength of the central control.” The new 
Select Committee cannot, of course, exercise any such 
control, and too much must not be expected of their 'abours. 
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They can, however, point out where the money is going and, 
by implication, where it is being wasted. 

A most glaring example of wasteful conflict between 
departments, and it is typical of much that is occurring 
elsewhere, is the competition between the Ministry of 
Supply and the Ministry of Agriculture—or those farmers 
who are working under the Ministry’s guidance—for the 
labour of trained agricultural workers. Some time before 
the war began, the War Department and the Air Ministry 
began to erect, through contractors, military establishments 
end aerodromes and hutments in many purely agricultural 
parts of the country. At that time farmers were already 
short of labour owing to various causes, including the number 
of men in camp. The contractors at once began to offer 
in the country districts wages much higher for unskilled 
labour than a skilled agricultural worker could hope to 
make at his own job. The natural result was large-scale 
desertion from skilled farming to unskilled navvying—a 
disastrous blow for the farmer and the country at a time 
when preparations were on foot for the largest expansion 
of agricultural production we have ever known. ‘The 
farmers and the Farmers’ Union protested, and the Defence 
departments undertook to check the contractors. How far 
they have been able to do so it is not easy to discover, but 
in any case a larger and still more formidable devourer of 
farm labour is now in the field. The Ministry of Supply 
recentiy decided to set up an establishment in an agricultural 
area where industry had only just begun to settle. When 
told that the supply of industrial labour was already insufh- 
cient for the local industries, ‘‘ Never mind,” said the 
Ministry, “ we will offer wages high enough to get the men 
we want from the farms.” This might be thought unblush- 
ing effrontery, but it is unfortunately typical of the attitude 
of any Ministry which “ requires” labour or any other 
material as a “‘ necessary’ part of its contribution to the 
winning of the war. Another example is the competition 
for skilled men in the engineering industries, a competition 
in which the aircraft manufacturers are invariably successful 
owing to the pay they are able to offer. Of course, the 
aircraft industry must have all the skilled labour it really 
needs, but it is folly to over-steff one branch of manu- 
facture with skilled engineers at the expense of all the 
others. What is wanted is the organisation of the whole 
of those forces which supply the fighting men with 
munitions, equipment, stores and food. 


COUNTING UP THE HORSE-POWER 


DMITTEDLY this is not, so far, a horseman’s war, 

and there has been no increase in the number of mounted 
units in existence before the war. ‘There is no knowing, 
however, in what sort of terrain British arms may find them- 
selves in action as the war proceeds; and perhaps there 
is significance in the partial attention that seems to be 
paid just now to the training of pack-horses. However 
that may be, the War Office has wisely, if rather belatedly, 
decided to form a register of owners of suitable horses for 
cavalry and draught. The specifications are clearly stated 
and are, briefly: Cavalry trooper—horses of the hunter 
type, five to ten years, 15.1 to 16 hands high ; light draught, 
active light vanner type, from five to ten years, 15} to 15.3 
hands high. The maximum price payable in each case is 
£60. Owners of such animals are invited to apply to the 
Under Secretary of State, Q.M.G4, The War Office, 
London, S.W.1, for particulars. Separate registers will be 
kept of private owners and dealers. The registration is 
entirely voluntary ; and, while the War Office do not 
guarantee to purchase any animals registered, the owners 
are at liberty to dispose of them in the meantime. ‘There 
is still, happily, a good reserve of the required types of 
horses in this country, and this register should be a sure 
means of preventing muddle and undue hardship. In view 
of past experience, however, we must view with concern the 
statement that “ no guarantee as regards the ultimate disposal 
of horses passing into the hands of an Allied Government 
can be given.”’ Surely something from the millions being 
poured out could be spared to set up machinery for the 
repatriation or painless destruction of English war horses, 
wherever they may be, when peace comes again. 
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HRISTMAS in this grim winter is none the less 
Christmas for coming among difficulties and hard- 
ships. In lands not far off the real barbarism of 
war mocks the day’s eternal message. Yet in the 
Prime Minister’s moving words its true message is not one 
of contrast but of remembrance that we are fighting to 
defend principles and ideals which for two thousand years 
have inspired the minds of men and lifted their hearts. 
We may be sure that, even in the Finnish twilight and in 
prostrate Poland, brave hearts will find some cheer, in 
happiness remembered and reconsecrated faith. Should 
the powers of evil plan to mark the day with some choice 
frightfulness to bring home their message—perhaps to 
women and children to whom war as yet is not much 
worse than a dark shadow—they will not find the watch 
and ward relaxed, in wintry skies or sodden trench or 
stormy seas. Our airmen, soldiers, and sailors—whether 
of the Royal Navy or the heroic men in the little ships— 
will keep their Christmas no less warily than merrily. ‘To 
many folk at home the season must bring little cheer, little 
release from anxiety or sadness. Yet, for those who can 
relax, let it be an interlude when the kindly customs of 
the season may light up not their homes only but the hearts 
of those about them: the thousands of children parted 
from their families, the watchers and wardens. Readers 
of CountrY LiFe will find that to help make this interlude 
the contributions contained in this number have no bearing 
whatever on war. It is unashamedly and of purpose 
“ escapist,” and may it contribute to as happy a Christmas 
as may be! 


THE NATIONAL GARDENS SCHEME 
wh one recalls the kind of summer we had—and 
how distant it seems in retrospect—the total of £13,866 
raised for the Queen’s Institute and the Nursing Associa- 
tions is a remarkably good one. ‘Though below the record 
figure of 1938, it is well above the previous record of 1937, 
and that in spite of the fact that the war had broken out 
more than a month before the garden season closed. Once 
zgain Kent headed the list with a sum of £1,212, only a 
few pounds short of their 1938 figure, and East Sussex 
were runners-up with £1,116. In the letter which the 
Earl of Athlone, the President of the Queen’s Institute, 
writes thanking owners for their co-operation, he appeals 
for continued support of the gardens scheme next year. 
‘Though arrangements will have to be modified and expenses 
kept as low as possible, the committee are anxious to carry 
on, and indeed, with the thousands of refugees now added 
to the normal civilian population in the country, the demands 
made on the district nurses have very much increased, and 
their support calls for redoubled effort. 


LANDOWNERS AND THE WAR 

ANDOWNERS as a body have had little time to turn 

round yet and look at the broad repercussions of the 
transition to war upon their own interests and the part they 
play in the economy of the nation. The Annual General 
Meeting of the Land Union, however, afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of some of the most vital matters 
which have arisen. Lord Brocket, as Chairman, read a 
statement of the attitude of the Union towards the emergency 
legislation of September. Acts which vitally affect the 
interests of landowners are many, and include, in particular, 
the Compensation Act, the Landlord and Tenant (War 
Damage) Act, the Rent and Mortgage Interest Restriction 
Act, and the Possession of Mortgaged Land (Emergency 
Provisions) Act. The attitude of the Union is clear and 
simple. “‘ We accept these Acts,’’ said Lord Brocket, 
‘only as war measures, and we maintain that they and the 
various orders made under them should be wholly repealed 
as soon as the war is over and the immediate problems of 
the transition from war to peace have been solved. We 
shall examine, with vigilant eyes, the effect in operat’on of 
these and any other war measures and shall press for the 
necessary amendments.” ‘The rest of the meeting was 
devoted to a discussion of the unenviable plight of the 
agricultural landowner as the result of pre-war and present 
taxation. Those who are members of the Land Union 


naturally wish to play their full part in the present time of 

difficulty, but they pointed out quite reasonably at last 

week’s meeting that no other war-time industry is expected 
to produce at a loss. 

VENISON SAUSAGE AND CAMBRIAN ESSENCE 
MONG his activities as the Deer Controller, Mr. Frank 
Wallace told us last week that he was seeking to increase 

the consumption of venison as food. We have had an 

opportunity, through the kindness of Mr. E. Ormiston of 

Newtonmore, of tasting venison sausage, and very good it 

is. The taste is scarcely distinguishable from pork 

sausage, though it is a trifle more ‘ meaty.” Many 
people must have been deterred from sampling mutton 
hams by discovering that the modern home has not, after 
all, any very convenient means for smoking hams—if it has 

a chimney at all. It appears, however, that this obstacle 

is immaterial if they procure a bottle of “ the original 

Cambrian Essence for preserving and giving the true 

Westphalian or Wood-Smoke flavour.” A charming 

brochure sent us by Messrs. D. R. Harris of 30, King 

Street, St. James’s, carries the testimonial of “‘ the late 

Sir Joseph Banks ”’ to the excellence and efficacy of the 

essence which “ is absolutely distilled from Burnt Wood ” 

and was first discovered in 1815. ‘“‘ Its application is very 
simple, being merely to add a little to the pickle for fresh 

Meat, or brushed over the whole surface once or twice 

for Dried Meats. It penetrates through a Ham in a few 

hours.” If the flavour of hams “ smoked ”’ in this way is 
as mellow as the phrasing of its advertisement, in which 

“the Proprietors can safely assert, the result will at all 

times gratify the purchaser,’ we shall be in the debt of 

the late Sir Joseph Banks. 
WELCOME SIGNS 
Beautiful are hedges fleeced with snow 
And the solitary prints that show 
Where rabbit, hare, and weasel went 
Exploring through the star-flared night 
The fringes of their white continent. 
Beautiful, too, a dog’s delight 
In discoveries, eyes and nose 
Glowing more liquid-black than slugs 
As he races, pauses, rootles, throws 
The shining wonder all over his fur, 
Or stands and eats it, as if it were 
Some supernatural meat of meats. 
But dearest and loveliest of all 
Discoveries a winter-world repeats 
Are the pitted holes minutely small 
In a snow-mound’s mimic mountain-curve 
Where an oak’s root was: they slily serve, 
‘Though seemingly endless the cold, to show 
That the first of thaw-drops have begun 
On a branch somewhere, and earth and sun 
Are contemplating an end of snow. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 

SILLY MID-ON 
HOSE who watch first-class cricket only on occasion 
have felt the blood curdle in their veins at the sight 

of some intrepid fielder standing in a position so near the 

wicket as to justify the traditional adjective “ silly.” 

Possibly they have alarmed themselves unnecessarily because 

they see themselves in their mind’s eye in that fielder’s 

place and think that they could never get out of the way 
quick enough. Yet even these eminent persons have 
occasionally to ‘ duck,” although they can rely on the 
bowler to keep a more or less impeccable length. In 
humbler cricket it is a different matter, and a lovely long 
hop or a succulent half-volley may lead to the decapitation 
of silly mid-on. ‘This was in effect the case for the unfortu- 
nate small boy who was awarded £750 at the Sussex Assizes 
for getting his skull fractured when fielding in a position 
held to be dangerously near the wicket. Sympathy is due 
to everyone: first of all to the poor victim ; secondly to 
the master who was in charge of the game and, being 
occupied with his duties as umpire, did not notice that the 
boy had crept in with too much bravery ; thirdly, with 
all respect, to the learned judge who was forced to differ 

“with fear and trembling’”’ from the views of Maurice 

Tate. If all bowlers were as accurate as Tate used to be, 

silly mid-on could afford to be silly. 
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A COUNTRYMAN LOOKS AT THE WAR 


PONIES, PIGS AND PEDESTRIANS—BEAGLES, FARMERS AND BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS—* STRAIGHT HUNDREDS ”’ 


By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


O many people have written of their experiences when 

driving in the black-out, yet I feel the hackneyed topic 

cannot be avoided altogether, because here in the New 

Forest we have the added danger of the ponies, some of 

which are likely to be met on the main Bournemouth road 
some five miles from the Forest itself. Several papers have pub- 
lished the statement that all the ponies have been caught up 
and penned, but this news must have been disseminatec: by the 
Ministry of Information 
with the idea of purposely 
deceiving the enemy. 
Ponies are still most plenti- 
ful, and, unfortunately, the 
colours of the New Forest 
variety seem to vary be- 
tween dark browns and 
blacks ; chestnuts and greys 
being extremely rare. This 
year they seem to be darker 
in colour than ever. At 
the present time grazing in 
the New Forest is practi- 
cally non-existent in parts 
and extremely sour and 
poor in others, so all the 
ponies are out on the grass 
edges of the roads; and 
anything less visible than 
a black pony against a 
black macadam road cannot 
be imagined. 

Then there are the pigs 
that are wandering insearch 
of ‘‘ pannage,”’ which, ac- 
cording to the dictionary, 
is beech mast and acorns, but is in reality parsnips, cabbages and 
other vegetables. However, one seldom meetsa sounder of pigs 
after dusk, as they are usually safe in some enclosed garden, for the 
pig is a past master at looking after himself. Then when one 
draws near home and the towns, that once were brightly lit, there 
is the straying pedestrian to be considered, who may not be as 
invisible as a black pony, but is infinitely more reckless and careless 
of his life. 

It was my unfortunate experience to have to drive for some 
distance into the other night, and on my right there was 
a white-painted kerb and beyond the kerb an excellent wide path ; 
but were the many pedestrians walking on this path which a 
kindly district council had provided for them? No, not a solitary 
soul! ‘They were one and all strolling along on my left, where 
there was neither kerb nor path, but only a dark herbage back- 
ground with which they blended admirably. Every one of them 
I missed by inches only, and, considering that there were other 
cars in front, and still more behind doing the same thing, it says 
much for that British trait of supreme contempt for death that 
causes them to volunteer for forlorn hopes and ‘“‘ deeds that made 
the Empire.”” ‘The same contempt for death, however, does not 
seem such an admirable quality when it threatens to land a careful, 
* no-claims-bonus ”’ motor driver into the dock on a charge of 
culpable manslaughter. 


LOOKING 


* * 
* 


DAY with the beagles last week yielded little in the way 

of sport, for the very simple reason that there were no hares 
to hunt, and this was remarkable, because, in the particular area 
we were working, the difficulty is that usually there are far too 
many. I have occasionally seen the pack hunting across a wide 
stubble or fallow with half a dozen fresh hares afoot in front of 
them, but on this day there was nothing except a fox on the line 
of which the beagles shrilled with joy. I wonder what the little 
thirteen-inch fellows would have made of it if they had run into 
him. Going out with the beagles on a day when there is nothing 
doing provides an opportunity for seeing how much derelict 
farmland there is in this part of the world, and in some of the sour, 
undrained fields the hawthorn and bramble clumps had spread 
so far from the hedgerows that they were almost meeting in the 
middle. A few more years of neglect and the fields will have 
gone back to the impenetrable jungle they were when our fore- 
fathers cleared them many centuries ago. 

In some places the breaking up of grasslands had started, 
and gleaming new furrows were showing where the plough had 
not been at work for twenty years. Even with the assistance 
of the Government grant, however, the labour required to clear 
some of the neglected fields is such that it would take a very great 
rise in the price of corn to make such an undertaking an economic 
possibility. 

One wonders what is the basic trouble that causes farming 
in this country to be the unprofitable undertaking it is. One 


a 
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FOR HARES 





hears a hundred different explanations, such as bad marketing of 
produce, artificial manures, fluctuating prices, insufficient tariff 
protection, Government interference, and sometimes laziness and 
lack of initiative. Critics will quote Holland and Denmark as 
examples to prove how, with co-operation, farming will pay in 
an indifferent climate even when most of the products have to 
be exported and sold subject to duties. Ministers of Agriculture 
come with new schemes and panaceas, and leave again with tar- 
nished reputations. Farm- 
ers say the Ministry has let 
: them down, and the Minis- 
try make the same accusa- 
tion against the farmers ; 
and so it goes on. 

I suppose actually it all 
boils down to one thing, 
and that is that only the 
richest and easiest-farmed 
land will pay the dividends 
expected of it these times. 
In other words, farming in 
Great Britain will not sup- 
port the farmers’ present- 
day standard of living, nor 


Ze ‘ t< , ; 
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wage and rate for overtime. 
Their opposite numbers in 
France, Holland and Den- 
mark who appear to pros- 
per make both ends meet 
because they expect far less. 
* 
* 

HEN out with the 

beagles and looking for 
hares one is usually struck 
with the general cussedness of things. The feature of the day was 
the prodigious number of partridges we flushed from the roots and 
fallows, but when over this ground with the guns a month or so 
ago I was struck by the paucity of the coveys and the unnecessary 
redundancy of hares. This was brought home to one by the fact 
that one of the guns on that occasion had a very badly trained, 
noisy spaniel, and unless every hare that started was rolled over 
dead within a few yards it meant that some ten acres in front of 
the guns was going to be effectually cleared of everything. 

Another observation made concerns the waywardness of that 
very necessary vegetable, the Brussels sprout. In a highly culti- 
vated garden, with the assistance of a greenhouse in which to 
raise the seed, deep digging, and the best of manures, watering 
when necessary, and constant weeding, one can seldom if ever 
achieve anything resembling the wonderful photograph of the 
vegetable which adorns the seedsman’s catalogue—a_ perfect 
pyramid of shapely sprouts. My old Turkish gardener in Egypt 
used to study the pictures on the various seed packets and en- 
deavour to grow something resembling these examples of per- 
fection, but the reproduction of the Brussels sprout on its packet 
worried him, and he asked me what vegetable it was, as he had 
never seer. it. 

“But I never grow anything like this,” 
explained. 

“No,” I told him, ‘‘ and you never will. 
done it.” 

“Then why do they put this picture here?” he asked, 
but this opened up such a wide field of explanation concerning 
the delicate relationship between veracity and advertisement that 
I felt a simple son of the soil would fail to follow me. 

However, on this day I obtained an ocular demonstration 
that the seedsman’s Brussels sprout does exist, for the beagles 
led us to a three-acre plot in an open field, and here, on rough 
harrowed land, exposed to all the vagaries of the weather and 
depredations by fur, feather and insect, were rows and rows 
of perfect plants. Every one was two and a half feet high, 
and every one was closely packed with a pyramid of giant 
sprouts. At 3d. a pound the plot looked as if it might be worth 
more than a similar acreage of blue clay land in the Kimber- 
ley diamond fields. 





he said when I 


No one has ever 


* * 
* 


[IN this part of the world some confusion has been caused in 

the minds of poultry men, as the licence one has to obtain for 
the sale of eggs mentions “ straight hundreds,” and in this part of 
the world we have never heard of a straight hundred. Enquiries 
have elicited the fact that it is a technical trade term used with 
regard to foreign eggs only, and a straight hundied really means 
one hundred and twenty. It is lucky it does not refer to British 
produce. The phrase recalls that queer system in the publishing 
world when thirteen copies counted as twelve. I never discovered 
who got the benefit of the odd copy. 
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A STORY OF A 
STORK 


By COUNTESS E. KORNIS 


E arrived, somewhat belated, on a windy April morn- 
ing at his ancestral home in Transylvania, and, 
tired after his long journey, settled on a chimney. 
He had good reason to be tired, having just arrived 
from South Africa along the age-old route of storks 

which never varies: northwards over Rhodesia, Tanganyika, 
Kenya, Abyssinia, along the friendly valley of the Nile, then, 
to avoid crossing by the sea, round the coast of Palestine 
and Syria, across Anatolia, over the Bosphorus, up the Black 
Sea coast to the Danube delta, over the Rumanian plain 
and the rugged Carpathians, and so to his home amid the 
gentle hills of Transylvania. 

At midday he took possession of the old nest and pro- 
claimed his rights to it loud and long. In a far-sounding 
clatter he announced his intentions to nest there and the fact 
that spring had come. Then he waited patiently two days 


for the one who had followed him, and when she arrived their 





He arrived on a windy April morning— 
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—at his ancestral home in Transylvania. 


greetings were both ceremonious and lengthy, as they bowed and 
clattered to each other joyously. 

There followed a busy time of boisterous love-making and nest- 
building ; of collecting twigs, straw, moss, until the nest became a 
place of real comfort, and it was only a fortnight later, when three 
white eggs lay in its mould, that the less turbulent phase of hatching 
began. 

The couple took turns of three or four hours in sitting. Often 
the one off duty would keep the other company until he or she 
became too bored and, thinking better of it, plunged over the green 
meadows, leaving the partner alone in the lofty dwelling, to deal as 
might be possible with impertinent visitors. The sitter had a dull 
enough time, and often burst into a long tirade of complaint, or got 
up to turn the eggs, to stretch legs and wings or to scratch, for a 
change. 

Three weeks later the first chick came out, an ugly, grey, hairless 
creature that the parents fed carefully with food first digested into 
a pulp. ‘The second egg burst five days after, but there was a whole 
week to wait for the third. ‘The worldly wise parents discussed the 
matter excitedly, then, seeing that it was already late in the year, they 
decided to dispose of him, and threw the late-comer from the nest. 
Even so, it proved enough of a job to feed and scratch and watch 
over two young sto1iks, who soon became beauties in the tender 
parents’ eyes, growing greedier and greedier every day, yet still 
helpless little creatures who had to be protected from sun and rain. 
On hot summer days their mother brought them water, first giving 
them a drink and then letting the remains trickle over their heads 
Both parents took infinite care of these precious, ungainly youngsters 





He took possession of the old nest, proclaiming his rights to it. Then She arrived . .. Their greetings were both ceremonious and lengthy. 
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There followed a busy time. The nest became a place of real comfort. . . but impertinent visitors had to be dealt with. 


When they were three weeks old the two young storks were left for the first 
time to face the wonders of the world alone. The old birds only. returned in order 
to feed the chicks, who suddenly became more timid and only on the second day dared 
to look down over the edge of the nest. There was a good deal to make them 
wonder. Horses, cattle, buffaloes they could perhaps understand, but it was the 
villagers below who completely baffled them. They spent hours gazing at these strange 
creatures. 

When the young storks were a month old they began to stretch their wings and to 
yawn. Yet their life was by no means dull. At this time alien storks attacked the nest 
regularly at midday. Mother stork kept near, and when the first stranger appeared, 
circling above the nest, father stork also arrived in great fluster from his hunt. The 
young storks lay low, but from the old birds there came such loud clatter of bills, such 
indignant hissing, so much anger and fierceness, that the enemy retired hastily, leaving 
the family proud of their victory. 

By the time the harvest was over, the two young storks had grown into handsome 
black-and-white birds, as like as two peas. They became more and more exacting, so 
that the old birds had to hunt all day in order to provide enough food for their insatiable 
youngsters. Not that these showed much gratitude, good-natured though they were 
with sparrows and the like. They took to hissing angrily whenever either parent wanted 
to rest on the nest, so that mother stork spent her nights on a near chimney, and father 
meditated alone on a dry poplar, while their young sons thought that they were the 
wonders of the universe. 

All through the first fortnight of August batches of young storks were having 
flying practice, but it was not until they were fifty-five days old that the elder of the 
two brothers began his regular jumping practice. He could jump up four or five feet 
above the nest and stay there beating the air from ten to fifteen seconds. He repeated 
this exercise several times daily; then, on the third day, he jumped up so high that, 
suddenly and miraculously, he could fly. ‘Two days later both young storks circled gaily 
round the nest. On August 22nd no one returned to the deserted home ; only we were 
left to surmise the way of their flight and to wait patiently for next year’s March winds to 
bring back our storks from their adventurous journey. 








Meanwhile the chicks hatched. 











It became a full time job... . They had to be protected from the rain ; and on hot days given a shower-bath. 
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Then one day they were left alone for the first time ... The villagers below completely baffled them. Father arrived from afar. 





Enough frogs had to be provided. They became as alike as two peas. Father used to meditate on a dry poplar. 





The elder started his jumping practice. They began to circle gaily round the nest, till one day no one returned to the deserted home. 
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SURTEES RE-VISITED 


THE ORIGINALS OF SOME OF HIS CHARACTERS 


VEN in modern times it is probable 

that the novels of Robert Smith 

Surtees are the most widely read in 

the whole spacious field of sporting 

literature. It is strange, therefore, 
to reflect that, popular as are his works, 
Surtees only gave us two characters which 
are free from caricature. One is that stalwart 
yeoman, Michael Hardy, who figures in the 
opening chapters of ‘‘ Handley Cross.”” He 
is supposed to have been drawn from one of 
the Lambert family, who mastered the old- 
established Haydon pack. The other is that 
good sportsman, in the best sense of the 
word, Jovey Jessop, who was the renowned 
Ralph Lambton in real life. His home ad- 
joined Hamsterley, and he was a life-long 
friend of Surtees, who had a great admiration 
for ‘“‘ Mr. Ralph,” as he called him. Speaking 
of him Surtees would often make use of the 
words of the sporting butcher of Sedgefield 
(then the Melton of the North), who exclaimed, 
when Mr. Lambton died: ‘‘Ah, gentlemen, 
you can get prime ministers, prime mutton 
and prime beef, but you will never get such 
a prime sportsman as Ralph Lambton! ” 








RALPH LAMBTON AND HIS HOUNDS, BY JAMES WARD 


It will be recalled that Jovey kept a Surtees’ friend and mentor, personified in Jovey Jessop 
Jug—his real name was Boyston—to carry 
away the wine that he could not drink himself; he was a well which seems to point to his identity: ‘‘ Jorrocks was drawn 
enough known character in the north and often had a corner of the exactly as I saw the original while out with the Old Surrey,” and 
Surtees table. So too did Mr. Waffles’ there he tantalisingly leaves us. I have 
henchman, Caingey Thornton. My old good grounds for saying that Jorrocks 


was a composite character, drawn partly 


friend, Robert Thornton of Stapleton, 
from Mr. Maberley of the Old Surrey 


long connected with the shorthorn, the 


hunter, and the Zetland Hunt, claims to 
be a grandson of this character. 
Literary origins are always a profit- 
able field ; in fact, a hunt through fiction 
can be quite as thrilling as drawing for a 
fox in High Leicestershire. Like his 
friend and contemporary ‘Thackeray, 
Surtees drew from life. Most of his 
characters were actual people, and his 
powers of observation and genius for 
etching in a portrait soon did the rest. 


(then kennelled at Streatham) and partly 
from the famed Matty Wilkinson of the 
Hurworth, who was responsible for the 
saying, put into the mouth of Jorrocks : 
“There is no colour like red, and no 
sport like ’untin’.”” One can recognise 
the broad curves of humour and pithy 
common sense which distinguished Matty 
in many of the aphorisms of Jorrocks, 
and also in his actions. 

If Jorrocks was a composite character, 
then his huntsman, James Pigg, actually 


It was not a pleasant world. As Rudyard 
Kipling wrote in “ Diversity of Crea- 
tures”: “It was a foul world 
a heavy-eating, hard-drinking hell of 
horse-copers, swindlers, match-making 
mothers, and an ill-considered spawn of 
Dickens and horse-dung characters.” 
The most widely known and 
recognised of all the Surtees characters 


stepped out of life, for in the flesh he 
was known as Josh Kirk and hunted a 
pack called the Slaley for Mr. Jonathan 
Richardson. Many of the adventures of 
the twain appear in the pages of “‘ Handley 
Cross.”” The immortal melon frame 
scene took place near Hexham, there were 
many adventures in Chopwell Woods— 





is, of course, John Jorrocks. Although the original Newtimber Forest—and the 

there is much which appeals about the JORROCKS INTERVIEWING JAMES PIGG night when it was “hellish dark and 

sporting grocer, he can be extremely smells o’ cheese’’ was first enacted 

crude and vulgar, and many of his sayings are not in the best in a Northumbrian hostelry. 

of taste. There is another character in the novel who was also well 
It has always been a matter of speculation as to the original known in his day, although not in the hunting field, and that is 

of John Jorrocks. ‘There is a scrap of evidence in Surtees’ diary Captain Misserimus Doleful, who was the Master of Ceremonies 


at Brighton, his real name being Nye. 
He plays his part in ‘‘ Handley Cross ”’ 
exactly as he did in real life, but not 
the more pleasing for that. 

There is one Surtees character who 
has not yet been identified—that of 
Soapey Sponge. The name itself is a 
misnomer, for Sponge was a_neck-or- 
nothing horseman, a man’s man with his 
port and cigars of an evening and his 
Mogg’s Cab Fares by day, while he had 
the true Victorian attitude as regards 
women-folk. I have seen it asserted that 
Sponge was in reality one Fenwick, and 
so a brother-in-law of Surtees, which 
is unlikely, but it is more than possible 
that the character was the same as that 
used by Thackeray for Deuceace, who 
was well known in the world of the Turf ; 
and the Ring of the day. 

Of the other characters in the novel 
—from a literary point of view more 
satisfying than ‘‘ Handley Cross ’—there 
were several originals. Mr. Jawleyford 
of Jawleyford Court, with his daughters 
and odd footmen, his tenants’ dinners, his 
corodded port and rabbit-pie luncheon, 
MR. SPONGE AT JAWLEYFORD COURT was drawn from the Lord Ravensworth of 
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the day ; while Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey 
of Puddingpote Bower, who ‘“ devoted 
himself to the administration of the 
poor law, the propagation of his species 
and the manufacture of fancy-headed 
walking-sticks,’’ was drawn from Surtees’ 
old schoolmaster at Ovingham, as he 
himself left it on record. 

Then the “ tolerably virtuous ” Lucy 
Glitters, who married Soapey at the end 
of the book, was a well known horse- 
woman of the time. Her real name was 
Pheebe Higgs, and she used to hunt in 
Leicestershire with Jem Mason, and it 
was with reference to her that Mr. Tailby 
gave his spirited reply to the lady who 
wished him to prevent Phebe from 
hunting. Two more characters in this 
book claim our attention—the Earl 
of Scamperdale and the specious and 
conceited Richard Bragg, huntsman 
to that “‘ amazin’ instance of a pop’lar 
man,” Mr. Puffington of the Hanby 
Hounds. fon 

It is said that Thackeray and Surtees LO. 
took the same model for Pitt Crawley 
and Lord Scamperdale, and according MR. SPONGE 
to Mr. E. D. Cuming this was Sir 
William Chaytor, of Wilton Castle—what an unpleasant fellow 





he must have been. As to Richard Bragg, he was Gentleman 
Shaw, huntsman to the sixth Duke of Rutland. The characters 
tally exactly, for Shaw would never go to covert with his hounds, 
but cantered along on a thoroughbred hack. He was a con- 
ceited man, and many of his sayings are found in the mouth of 
Richard Bragg. 

Do you recall the day with Mr. Puffington’s Hounds, after 
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MR. BRAGG’S EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT 
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MR. JOGGLEBURY CROWDEY WITH HIS DOG 
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‘COMPLETELY SCATTERS” LORD SCAMPERDALE 


which Sponge and Spraggon wrote the epic account of how 
“this stunning pack had a splendid run’”’? Here is Shaw to 
the life, when Bragg is made to exclaim : ‘‘ Hold hard, gentlemen ! 
Hold hard, pray, do! Have a little regard for a huntsman’s 
reputation. Remember that it rises and falls with the sport 
he shows.” 

But even Bragg was to be preferred to the drunken ‘Tom 
Watchorn, who hunted hounds for Sir Harry Scattercash. Never 
was there such a raggle-tail establishment ; 
as Surtees himself wrote. ‘“‘ The hounds 
were of all sorts and sizes, the horses of no 
particular stamp, and the men scamps and 
vagabonds of the first class.”” The late 
Lord Rosebery once went to a deal of 
trouble to reconcile Sir Harry Scattercash 
with the gambling Marquess of Hastings 
of Hermit’s Derby fame. The characters 
are not dissimilar, especially as Sir Harry, 
like the Marquess, was a “tall, wan, 
pale young man, with a strong tendency 
to delirium tremens.”’ So was the Mar- 
quess, who for a short time had the 
Quorn and, like Sir Harry, was ‘“‘ just 
enough a master of hounds to be jealous 
of the neighbouring ones.”’ 

Facey Romford, of course, makes an 
appearance in ‘‘ Mr. Sponge’s Sporting 
'Tour,”’so too does Mr. Benjamin Buckram, 
who supplied Soapey with horses, and who 
is supposed to have been drawn from 
Anderson, the horse-dealer of Piccadilly, 
and who was one of the pioneers of 
steeplechasing—which, by the way, Sur- 
tees detested and lashed with the full 
force of his powers of satire. 

I have always had a sneaking admira- 
tion for Facey Romford. He was a 
sportsman, and loved to be up and doing 
with horse and hound, rod and gun, and 
he had some game honesty of purpose. 
If he was not ‘nasty particular” in 
x monetary matters, then he was no worse 
than many of his contemporaries. His 
heart and soul were in fox-hunting ; he 
regarded the extraneous trimmings of 
giving dinners and artificial society with 
great contempt. In my researches into 
the originals of Surtees’ characters, I 
have always thought that the author had 
Tom Smith, more usually known as the 
‘other Tom Smith,” or ‘‘ Hambledon 
Tom,” in mind when he gave us Facey 
Romford. Master of the Craven, Ham- 
bledon, and Pytchley, it was said of 
Tom Smith that he ‘‘ could hunt a fox 
without a pack of hounds’’; so, too, 
could Facey. Tom Smith’s book on the 
‘“‘ Life of a Fox” is a classic unto this 
day, yet it corresponds with the exposi- 
tion that Facey gave after dinner at 
Dalberry Lees when he “ delivered a 
lecture to the men on the character and 
habits of the fox though they 
might think his manner queer, they 
couldn’t gainsay his facts.” 

To carry the literary parallel further, 
Tom Smith was not a believer in ostenta- 
tion, he carried things on in a rough-and- 
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ready stvle. When he took the Pytchley after the magnificent Earl of 
Chesterfield, his men were clothed in plum-coloured coats off the 
pegs (as were Facey’s Swig and Chowey withthe Heavyside Hounds), 
and the whippers-in’s saddles were mended with string! Evi- 
dently, like friend Facey, he had “ no idea of neatness, let alone 
style, and put hunting upon the same rough footing as shooting.” 

There is another minor character in this novel, the last of 
the Surtees collection, and that is Jonathan Lotherington, who 
hunted the Heavyside Hounds before Mr. Romford’s début. 
Here again Surtees’ wide hunting experience was drawn upon, 
for it is more than probable that the original Mr. Lotherington 
was the famous Stephen Goodall, of whose bulky form ‘“‘ Nimrod ” 
has preserved the portrait, and to whom at one time Tom Moody, 
of the song and the funeral, acted as whipper-in. 

If Surtees wrote long and lovingly about Hunt servants, 
from Lord Scamperdale’s Frostyface to Jack Rogers. of Mr. 
Stotfold’s Staghounds, from Tom Towler and the fox’s heads 
of port to Enoch who hunted the Stout-as-Steel Hounds (supposed 
to have been the Pentyrch) on a mule, then he has also given us 
many Masters of Hounds. One of the most subtly drawn charac- 
ters is that of the Earl of Ladythorne, who hunted Featherbedford- 
shire in a style of great magnificence. He also figures under the 
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name of Lord Heartycheer in the unfinished novel ‘‘ Young Tom 
Hall ’’—good stuff so far as it goes, and most amusing. 

Attempts have been made, notably by the late Ralph Nevill, 
to identify this nobleman, who, in her ignorance of his true charac- 
ter, Queen Victoria made a Lord Lieutenant, with the sixth Duke 
of Rutland. This is not likely, as the Duke was quite a young man 
when Surtees wrote “‘Ask Mamma,” whereas Lord Ladythorne 
was a gay old gentleman who “ kept up the hunting establishment 
with all the splendour of his youth.” After examining the evidence 
at my disposal, I have no hesitation in saying that it was the Lord 
Darlington (later first Duke of Cleveland) of song and story who 
sat for the original portrait of this nobleman. He hunted a vast 
tract of country now covered by the Badsworth, Hurworth, Bedale 
and Zetland Hunts, and Surtees, of course, would know him 
well, and we may rest assured that his observant mind would 
mentally note his many eccentricities and idiosyncrasies. 

To hunt the vast country properly, Lord Darlington built 
hunting-boxes in various parts, and upon one occasion, while 
staying in one of these, a lady of the party complained of the smell 
of the kennel boiler. ‘‘ Madam,” said Lord Darlington, ‘“ we 
are too well bred to fox-hunting here to notice such a thing.”” Sucha 
retort was after Surtees’ own heart. WILLIAM Fawcett. 


A WINTER MORNING 


A COUNTRY POSTMAN’S ROUND. 


OON after the church clock struck six I opened the door 

of my cottage. The air was still and cold. Beyond the 

low hedge I saw that Tom Potter’s cow pasture was white 

with frost. ‘The stars glimmered and twinkled in a clear 

sky. The village, less than half a mile away, was hidden 
beneath a heavy mist, but the steeple, leaning a little like a bent 
old man, all warped and grey, was just visible. Bed on such a 
morning is a cosy, pleasant place, but, when custom has made 
early rising easy, when an eighteen-mile walk across country is 
an everyday job, the weather is more important : it makes or mars 
a rural postman’s day. 

I set off along the lane ; where a steep slope begins I turned 
and followed a narrow path known as Jacob’s Ladder. At the 
end of this path, which runs down through a spinney of larch 
and birch, I sat on a stile for a while and stared at the stars. If 
you wish to be alone, if you wish to experience a sense of utter 
loneliness, go into a quiet dingle, lean on a gate, and look at 
the stars. It seems to me that dawn, sunset, and the twinkling 
jewels of the night are miracles at which most men have ceased 
to wonder. Every time I gaze into a starry sky I think of W. H. 
Davies and his gigantic fancy : 

Oh, come you clear and frosty nights, 
Dig up your fields of diamonds. 
A few moments later I was in the High Street. Between the 
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BY SIMON EVANS 


tall old houses it was darker than in the fields. Outside the 
Post Office four or five postmen stamped their feet and clapped 
their mittened hands; in the dim light before the dawn they 
moved about like bulky shadows. Promptly at 6.15 a.m. the 
mail arrived. In a beam of light from the open door of the 
office the mail-van, as it throbbed and shivered in a cloud of mist, 
resembled a great red monster caught out of the surrounding 
gloom. Half an hour later the mail was sorted and divided among 
the men. I packed my bag, swung it over my shoulder, picked 
up my stick, and off I went once more. 

Dawn had not yet arrived. Often, as I pass through the 
village on such mornings as these, I have a little sense of victory : 
all is quiet, doors shut, blinds drawn, chimneys smokeless. The 
grey roofs, mossy gable-ends and ivy-covered walls were bathed 
in a soft half-light. All the houses seemed waist deep in shadow. 
The crooked steeple of the old church seemed to be growing out 
of an acre or more of dark woodland. As I walked I saw that 
little drifts of powdery snow had gathered near garden walls, 
under thick holly hedges and in the deep gutters of tiled roofs. 
On the Clee Hills and round about Barnslands, Shakenhurst, 
Gaudy Wood and on the slopes beyond (where my walk would 
take me), I’d heard that there had been a heavy fall of snow. 

Opposite the blacksmith’s shop I turned down a lane, climbed 
a broken gate into Tom Pain’s big meadow and walked up the 
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“THE LITTLE HOUSES SLEEP WITH SHUTTERED PANES” 
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R. M. Adam 


“A STARK BEAUTY AS REAL AS 
slope, making a green track through the white frozen grass as I 
went. A few stars still twinkled in the sky, and far in the west 
I could see a pale, almost transparent moon. At the top of the 
slope I stood for a few moments and stared at the wooded hills 
all about Neen Sollars. There had been a strong north-east wind 
during the night, snow had drifted into hollows and under 
hedgerows. The sheltered sides of thatched ricks and farm build- 
ing were white. The beech trees near the railway cutting under 
Shakenhurst Woods looked big and heavy, thick layers of snow 
lay all along their branches. I turned towards the Clee Hills, 
the wind-swept slopes, grassland, ploughland, low hedges, spinneys 
and moorland had about them a stark beauty as real as the full 
beauty of summer. When the frost and snow and glimmering 
stars of early morning are with us, after a storm which has threat- 
ened to hide all things from the eyes of men has blown over, when 
the countryside is bereft of so much of its colour and richness, 
then, for a man who has a seeing eye and a true understanding, 
the landscape is in some strange way— 
In naked beauty, more adorned, 
More comely than Pandora. 


This morning the good earth was swept clean, stripped of 
all its autumn glory. Here and there I saw rugged shoulders of 
rock thrust up through the soil, and I became acquainted once 
more with all the humps, hollows and contours of that stretch 
of countryside I know so well. I turned and looked back over 
the way I had come ; the mist had almost disappeared, but the 
village still lay asleep. 

Now in the radiant night no men are stirring : 
The little houses sleep with shuttered panes ; 
Only the hares are wakeful, loosely loping 

Along the hedges with their easy gait, 

And big loose ears, and pad-prints crossing snow ; 
And ricks and trees stand silent in the moon, 
loaded with snow, and tiny drifts from branches 
Slip to the rgound in woods with sliding sigh. 
Private the woods, enjoying a secret beauty. 


On I went over the ridge. I called at a farmhouse, then 
walked down into the long valley and crossed the Rea by Shooters’ 
Bridge. In the dingle the air was very still, and almost all I could 
see was white. Here soft clean snow must have fallen for several 
hours during the night. There was a strange stillness over the 
countryside, no bird sang, no sheep or cattle called. In the 
shelter of a steep bank where young trees and undergrowth grow 
in a wild tangle the silence was even more intense—it was as if 
time had ceased to be. Without knowing why, I stood and stared 
about me. Bushes and briars seemed petrified, trees were as 
rigid as iron. Then the wind blew up some big heavy clouds, 
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THE FULL BEAUTY OF SUMMER” 

a few hailstones with now and then a spot of ice-cold rain stung 
my warm cheek. On a distant slope, climbing towards Barnslands 
Coppice, I saw Lambden, the keeper, a bag on his back and a 
dog at his heels. Then, like little soft white feathers, the snow 
began to fall in real earnest. Suddenly Lambden began whistling. 
The spell was broken. I walked on. 

I pushed my way through the thorn and briars on the bank ; 
my trouser-legs collected long streaks of hoar frost and snow. 
Some wild duck, startled by my footfall, rose from the stream 
below with a scurry of beating wings ; they made a wide circle 
against the sky as they flew to Reaside Pool. I followed a narrow 
path beside the railway line until I arrived at the road bridge 
only a few yards from a little half-timbered cottage ; here I drank 
and enjoyed a cup of tea. I called at a few cottages and farm- 
houses in the small hamlet of Neen Sollars, then walked on to 
the high grassland beyond. Above Neen Brook I came on eight 
or nine plump Hereford cattle, placid, contented-looking beasts, 
standing with their hindquarters against a thick hedge of holly 
and _ hazel. 

On I went from cottage to farm and farm to cottage, crossing 
fields, following footpaths through spinneys and dingles, the 
magic beauty of winter all about me. 

At last I arrived at the end of my walk. I decided to rest 
for a while before setting out on my return journey. I sat on a 
log of wood in an open shed and searched for my pipe and tobacco. 
While I puffed at my pipe I stared at the long ridge of Tenbury 
Broad Heath. On the slope under Sturt Coppice I saw Bryn 
John and his brother from the Wood Farm, heavy coats about 
their shoulders and sacks around their knees, off to see their 
young cattle on Mayhill Bank. A few years ago both these young 
men were schoolboys, now they have all the work of the farm 
to do, and they do it well. 

I wondered what young men in towns would think of the 
work that country lads must do. In the city I left so many years 
ago there are thousands of people who know little or nothing 
about the daily tasks of countrymen. 

What have they, 
The bookish townsmen in their dry retreats, 
Known of December dawns, before the sun 
Reddened the east, and fields were wet and grey ’ 
When have they gone, another day begun, 
By tracks into a quagmire trodden, 
With sacks about their shoulders and the damp 
Soaking until their very souls were sodden, 
To help a sick beast, by a flickering lamp, 
With rough words and kind hands ? 
Or felt their boots so heavy and so swere 
With trudging over cledgy lands, 
Held fast by earth, being to earth so near? 
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1.—BUCK’S VIEW SHOWING THE NORTH SIDE OF THE KEEP AND OUTER WALLS IN 1737 


FARNHAM CASTLE, SURREY—I 


Since the formation of the see of Guildford, the Castle has been adapted and divided to provide a 


residence for the Bishop and a retreat house for the diocese. 


The alterations of 1931-33 revealed 


much new evidence about the medieval development of the buildings. 


MONG our ancient towns and cities Farnham is 
surpassed only by Durham in the impressiveness 
with which it is able to suggest the feudal power and 
temporal glory of medizval bishops. The town is 

dominated by the bishop’s palace as effectively as Alnwick is 
by the castle of the Percys or Warwick by that of the Beauchamps. 
Although the bishops of Winchester were not princes in a 
county palatine as were those of Durham, their revenues and 
estates were almost as large and their position not inferior: 
Bishop Fox, indeed, was translated from Durham to Winchester. 
That of all their palaces Farnham should have survived more 
completely than any of the others is due more to chance than 
to its position. But in mediaval times its position was of con- 
siderable importance not only as a half-way house for the 
bishops journeying between London and Winchester, but for 
its strategic situation at the point where the high road crossed 
the gap between the Hog’s Back and the ridge running westward 
into Hampshire. Since 1927 the link with Winchester has 
been broken, but fortunately not the episcopal tradition ; as 
the bishop’s residence for the new see of Guildford the Castle 
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maintains a continuity with its past history, even though part 
of the building is now devoted to other diocesan purposes. 
Twenty-eight years ago the Castle was illustrated in COUNTRY 
LirE, when it was still the Bishop of Winchester’s palace ; but 
in the course of the alterations carried out in 1931-33 to adapt 
it to its new uses so much was discovered that it is well worth 
while returning to it again. Since then the Rev. Etienne Robo, 
in his “* Medizval Farnham,” has published a valuable study 
of local history in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
based on a detailed examination of the Pipe Rolls of the Bishops, 
and this evidence, read in conjunction with the recent dis- 
coveries, has thrown much new light on the early development 
of the buildings, making it possible to supplement the account 
which Sir Charles Peers wrote for the Victoria County History. 

The connection of Farnham with the Bishops of Winchester 
went back to Saxon times ; indeed, in the Domesday Survey 
it is said of the manor that “‘ St. Peter always held it.””. Probably 
the first of the bishops to fortify it was Walkelin (1070-98), to 
whom is usually attributed the raising of the mound on which 
the keep is built. But from a much earlier age the site must 
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have been an important one, standing as it did on 
the line of the track from Wiltshire and Hampshire 
that went on along the Hog’s Back and the North 
Downs. The mound may have been preceded by 
a British earthwork on the commanding bluff. 

The first castle, of earth and timber, wes of 
the motte-and-bailey type—that is to say, a defen- 
sive mound with an outwork (represented to-day 
by the shovel-shaped courtyard) protecting its 
entrance on the south side. In the development 
of castles during the twelfth century a stone keep 
was usually constructed, but Farnham is an ex 
ample of the castle which merely had its timber 
palisades replaced by stone walls, without the 
addition of a donjon, though a strong gate-tower 
was built over the entrance and furnished with a 
drawbridge. ‘The stone wall encircling the motte 
is sometimes known as a shell keep, such as is 
found at Arundel, Lincoln, Restormel and Totnes. 
This was the Castle proper, the outwork below 
being developed with residential buildings as a 
courtyard or bailey, protected by a strong wall, 
but not intended primarily for defence. The 
combined motte and triangular court were enclosed 
by an outer ditch and thick hedge, later replaced 
by a stone wall completely surrounding the Castle. 
Mr. Robo has found no mention in the Pipe Rolls 
of an outer wall before 1282. Between 1340 and 
1342 it was re-built at a cost of nearly £100, 
the mzson-contractors being Robert Goseden and 
Robert le Hore. 

The construction of the Castle—or, rather 
its reconstruction in stone—was probably the work 
of Henry of Blois, King Stephen’s brother, who 
held the see of Winchester from 1129 to 1171. 
The most powerful bishop in England, at any rate 
in the earlier years of his episcopacy, rich, learned, 
magnificent, a grandson of the Conqueror, he was 
a great builder, and erected palaces at Glastonbury, 
Taunton and Bishop’s Waltham, besides Farnham, 
while at Winchester he built Wolvesey Palace out 
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of the materials of the Conqueror’s 
Castle and founded the Hospital of St. 
Cross. Whether his work at Farnham 
fell within the earlier or later period of 
his life is not known. Possibly the 
motte received its shell keep during 
the anarchy of Stephen’s reign, while 
the residential buildings in the court- 
yard may have been added under the 
more settled rule of Henry II. The 
shell keep (Fig. 3) was built as a polygon 
of twenty-three sides; every fourth 
side projects slightly to form a wide, 
shallow buttress, and on them five 
towers were raised above the parapet 
level. Considerable portions of these 
towers existed when Buck made his 
engraving in 1737 (Fig. 1). The gate- 
tower (to the south-east) preserves its 
original plain outer and inner arches, 
and the pit for the drawbridge is clearly 
recognisable. The long flight of steps 
between the high walls that gives such 
a dramatic approach to the keep (Fig. 4) 
is, however, comparatively modern in 
its present form, and the walls have 
been largely re-built. The gate-tower 
has been heightened at least twice. 
The upper part of the south face has 
Tudor brickwork with a diaper pattern 
similar to that in Fox’s tower, and 
preserves two early Tudor fireplaces 
and portions of Tudor windows. In 
the course of the repairs that are being 
carried out by the Office of Works the 
Tudor level of the steps within the gate- 
house has been revealed; and in the 
excavation of the bases of two of the 
towers there have been unearthed the 
beginnings of foundations of buildings 
that once existed on the summit of the 
mound. The Pipe Rolls show that they 
were numerous and included, besides 
lodgings for the bishop, constable and 
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soldiers, an armoury, a small hall and 
a chapel, which probably became the 
chapel for the chantry which Bishop 
Edingdon founded in 1351. 

The photograph taken from the 
top of the keep, looking out over 
Farnham, shows the courtyard with the 
north wall of the hall as it was re-built 
by Bishop Morley and the roof of Fox’s 
tower rising behind the hall roof (Fig. 7) ; 
on the left are the many roofs and 
chimneys of the east and south-east 
buildings ; the west side of the court 
is out of the picture, but is seen in 
Fig. 8. This labyrinth of buildings hzs 
grown over a period of eight centuries ; 
many of the details in the complicated 
process of their development remain 
obscure and cannot be dealt with here ; 
but the general outline is not difficult 
to understand. The earliest Rolls refer 
to “the houses of the castle.” The 
various buildings were erected indepen- 
dently and were linked only by timber 
“ pentises ”’; none the less, in spite of 
the unusual shape of the court, their arrangement follows the 
normal medizval plan. A great hall, 66ft. by 44ft., was built 
in the middle of the south side, and had the dais at the east end, 
from which the bishop retired to his chamber, placed north-east 
of it at first-floor level, in a two-storeyed building abutting on 
to the east wall of the court. The kitchen lay to the west of 
the hall in the south-west corner of the triangle. North-west 
of the hall a separate building abuts on to it obliquely but at 
right angles to the west wall of the courtyard. In 1254 it was 
certainly a chapel, and was probably built as a chapel by Henry 
de Blois. ‘The steep slope of the hill necessitated the terracing 
of the ground. The level of the courtyard is higher than that 
on which the hall was originally built, and the level outside the 
court is lower still. 

The earliest buildings may all have been of timber, and 
the hall still preserves a relic of its timber construction in the 
form of a Norman post, with scalloped capital (Fig. 10). The 
upper part of this post is hidden in a cupboard in the later wall 
that now contains the hall chimney and leaves a passage between 
it and the outer wall (see plan). The post (some 17ft. 6ins. high 
and 12ins. square) formed one of a series supporting the original 
roof ; the north row of posts has gone, but the wall containing 
the chimney marks the line of the south row. The Norman 
hall was, in fact, an aisled hall, with wooden pillars, like that in 
the Bishop’s Palace at Hereford. Remains of a similar hall of 
fourteenth-century date, now curtailed and divided up into 
rooms, exists at Nurstead Court, near Gravesend, and there is 
another at Tiptofts Hall in Essex. Probably the walls of this 
twelfth century hall were always of stone. ‘The external south 
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wall shows traces of a blind Norman arcade, and in the west 
wall are two plain doorways, which no doubt opened originally 
into buttery and pantry. ‘Their footings, as was proved in 1931, 
are some feet lower than the present floor level of the hall. 
About the beginning of the thirteenth century a fine doorway, 
with Purbeck marble shafts and foliated capitals, was built 
between them. It is at the present floor level, which must have 
been raised when the doorway was built, unless it had steps 
down into the hall. The building of this doorway may be 
ascribed either to Bishop Lucy (1189-1204) or his successor, 
the formidable Pierre des Roches. ‘To the same time belong 
an internal wall arcade of seven arches along the south wall of 
the hall and the remains of a beautiful little doorway with a 
moulded semicircular arch and Purbeck shafts at the north end 
of the east wall, both disclosed in 1931 but now again concealed. 
The doorway gave access to the little court east of the hall and 
to the spiral staircase, at the north-east corner of the hall, going 
up to the bishop’s chamber. ‘The fine Norman masonry ot 
this stair shows several masons’ marks, including the double- 
headed axe. ‘The present entrance to the hall at the south end 
of the screens has a four-centred arch and is either of fourteenth 
or fifteenth century date. Whether the Norman entrance from 
the outer bailey was here, or in the wall immediately west of the 
hall, between it and the kitchen, is uncertain. Long before Fox 
built his brick tower there was a gate-house with bridge “ in 
front of the hall”: both are repeatedly mentioned in the 
Rolls from 1208 onwards. 

In the Roll of 1378 alterations to the south side of the 
hall are recorded, and it may have been then that the 
south wall was raised and 
square-headcd windows were 
inserted. ‘These windows were 
revealed when the stucco was 
stripped off the front in 1931 
(Fig. 2). By their style they 
might well belong to William of 
Wykeham’s time. It may have 
been at this period that the 
south aisle was taken out of the 
hall, and the wall containing 
the existing chimney built ; on 
the other hand, this radical 
transformation is more likely 
to have taken place much later. 
Certainly up to the middle of 
the fourteenth century there 
was an open hearth in the hall ; 
Mr. Robo mentions an entry 
in the Roll of 1344, when a 
‘““fumerale”” or louvre was 
constructed in the roof to let 
out the smoke. He gives other 
interesting references to the 
windows (originally eight in 
number), to the benches, tres- 
tles and boards, and to the 
canopy over the dais. 

In the earliest surviving 
Roll of 1208 both the kitchen 
and chapel are described as 
“old,” probably in contrast 
with the recently embellished 
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Showing the blocked arches of the old chapel 
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9 and 10.—(Left) THE RETREAT HOUSE CHAPEL, 
IN 1254. 


hall and bishop’s chamber. The kitchen at that date may have 
been of timber. ‘The building in the south-west angle, which 
was the kitchen until 1930 and is now used as the refectory of 
the Retreat House, was built some time in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, to judge by the series of lancets in its south 
wall (Fig. 2). The Roll of 1222 shows that it had eleven windows 
at that date. 

The “ old chapel ”’ can be confidently identified with the 
building north-west of the hall seen on the left of Fig. 8. It is 
now the chapel of the Retreat House, but before the recent 
changes had been used as a servants’ hall. Abutting on to the 
hall at an angle, it appears only to be of one storey from the 
courtyard but is actually of two, owing to the drop in levels : 
the lower portion was probably used as a storehouse of some 
kind. This building belongs to the second half of the twelfth 
century, and its upper portion consists of nave and chancel 
divided by a pointed transitional arch (Fig. 9). The Rev. 
H. R. Huband, who saw and recorded all the discoveries made 
in 1931-32, considers the arch an insertion, and believes, moreover, 
that the building was the bishop’s original dwelling-house ; but if an 
insertion, the arch cannot from 
its character be many years later 
than the building itself. The 
east end had been much altered . 
but contained the remains of 
three Norman windows in its 
north, south and east walls. 
The nave has a pointed barrel 
vault of rubble and mortar, 
an original Norman window in 
the south wall and remains of 
another in the storeroom below. 
There was a doorway at the 
west end of the south wall, 
between which and the great 
west door of the hall there may 
have been a stair and passage. 
Of the existence of a penticium 
covering the space between the 
kitchen and chapel there is a 
record in the Roll for 1327, to 
which Mr. Robo refers. A 
further proof of the building 
having been a chapel is an ‘ 
entry in the Roll of 1254, when 
by order of Aylmer de Valence 
““a sum of eight pounds was 
allocated to the treasurer which 
he paid to the masons who made 
the columns and arches of the 
Farnham chapel.” The two 
arches which Aylmer made still , 
exist, embedded in the north 
wall, for the aisle which he had 
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THE ARCHES INSERTED BY BISHOP AYLMER 


was built in a more convenient position east of the hall, and the 
““ Old Chapel ” was probably converted to other purposes. Its 
restoration after so many centuries to use as a chapel once 
more is one of the happiest results of the recent changes. 

Along the western side of the courtyard, northward from 
the old chapel, runs a range of timber and brick buildings built 
up against the Norman curtain wall. It is unlikely that any part 
of this building is of earlier date than Tudor times, with the 
exception of the curtain wall itself, which is of great thickness. 
Mr. Huband believes that the original Norman entrance to the 
courtyard was through this wall, and there are traces of an 
arch in it, but the Rolls hardly bear out this theory. There is 
a fine Tudor chimney stack at the north end of this range, 
seen in Fig. 3, and some carved Tudor doorcases were brought 
to light in the course of the alterations. 

Of the buildings lying east of the hall there will be 
more to say next week. Here we must turn to Bishop Fox’s 
grand and lofty tower (Fig. 5), the addition of which gave to 
the courtyard a fortress-like appearance belied by the com- 
paratively modest and primarily domestic character of the 

buildings of his predecessors. 

Fox was translated from 

Durham to Winchester in 1501 ; 

he probably built this great 

tower within the next decade. 
Formerly the initials R W were 

- to beseenonit. ‘The substitution 
. of sashes for the original Tudor 
windows is regrettable, but 
with that exception the exterior 
remains in a wonderfully per- 
fect state and is among the most 
impressive surviving examples 
of early Tudor brick archi- 
tecture. Brick had already been 
used at the Castle in Bishop 
Waynflete’s time, for the Rolls 
record the purchase of large 
consignments in 1473 and 1475. 
Fox’s brickwork is beautifully 
patterned with a diaper formed 
of vitrified heading bricks car- 
ried out with great regularity. 
The four-centred arch of the 
entrance (Fig. 6) is simple in 
character, but the ornament 
was reserved for the crown of 
the building, breaking out in 
corbelling and machicolations 
of carved and moulded bricks 
beneath the battlements the 
purpose of which was probably 
more for display than for 
military use. ‘Two large sun- 
_ dials on the walls share between 
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built has long ago been pulled 
down. In 1347, just before the 
Black Death, a new chapel, 
described as the magna capella, 
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TIME AND THE POET—BY V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 


The Collected Poems of A. E. Housman. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
Out of Great Tribulation, by Humbert Wolfe. (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) 
The Collected Poems of Lady Margaret Sackville. (Secker, ros. 6d. 


O be a poet is to feel with an extra degree of intensity ; 

and poets feel the oncoming of old age not only as a threat 

to physical activities. What they foresee and dread in 

it is the ending of that glad hurry in the blood, that still- 

ness of the enraptured, listening soul that heralds the 
birth of a poem. 

Of the three poets whose work is before us, the first is dead ; 
the names of the other two have been before the public for many 
yeats; and all three, in their differing ways, refer again and 
again to this hateful mastery of time. 

Nothing remains to be said about the enduring place that 
A. E. Housman has won for himself by his ‘‘ Shropshire Lad ” 
and his ‘‘ Last Poems.” But this volume contains as well the 
““ More Poems” and the ‘Additional Poems” published since 
the author’s death by his brother. To have all the poems in one 
volume is revealing. For it is possible, in almost every case, to 
put a finger on the thing that caused Housman himself to reject 
a poem. Here it is, obviously, an inversion ; there a note of such 
intimacy that he could not bear it, or a fierceness of feeling not 
wholly controlled by art; in another place a line lacking that 
quality which gives to his best work the ease and beauty of a bird 
alighting on a bough. So we are apprised, by contrast, of that 
exquisitely sure ear, that relentless self-criticism: two of the 
qualities that have brought his best work safely through forty 
years of a violently changing world. 

But why, we ask ourselves in vain, did he reject that surely 
perfect poem of which the first stanza is : 

When green buds hang on the elm like dust 
And sprinkle the lime like rain, 

Forth I wander, forth I must, 

And drink of life again. 

Housman’s horror of the deadened feelings of old age is 

expressed characteristically in one of the “‘Additional Poems ”’ 
I shall not die to-day, no fear ; 
I shall live yet for many a year, 
And see worse ills and worse again, 
And die of age and not of pain. 
How bitter, how justified a prophecy. 

The sense, not so much of the inevitable gathering darkness 
of life’s decline, but of its threatening aridity, finds expression 
continually in Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s collection, ‘‘ Out of Great 
Tribulation.” 

A man lives solitary in a single cell 

of a desiccating honeycomb, and round him 
all sound, all thought, all human multitude 
are drying wax, spilt wings and old dead bees. 

And it is undeniable that, in some of these poems, there is 
the “‘ desiccated ’”’ note: the note of a man indulging in a loved, 
familiar exercise, and no more. Habit !—the darling habit of 
writing ; but, as mere habit, to be avoided by the poet at all 
costs. 

But the truth and beauty to be found in this volume outweigh 
the examples of mere virtuosity. There are lovely, generous 
tributes to the poet’s friends: Bridges, Flecker, Chesterton, 
Bennett and, notable in felicity, Gerald Gould : 

But as I watched your eyes under your greying hair, I thought, 

‘* Here is a creature, lost out of what incredible heavens, 

rewriting political economy with lute and tabor.” 

There are poems, like ‘““ The Donkey Who Wouldn’t Go,” 
with all the author’s early wit and audacity ; others, like ‘‘ Parts 
of Speech,” combining brilliant craftsmanship with the swoop 
into the blue that turns verse into poetry ; others again of a tender 
gravity, like the one about women : 

the quiet ones, 
the innumerable cohort, who 
have heard the gates shut 
behind their love or their sons, 
and go steadfast on their ways. 

In Lady Margaret Sackville, too, the sense of time, mortality, 
the death not simply of the body but of ecstasy, is marked. It 
occurs most often and most hauntingly in those vivid brevities 
that she has made her own, whether epitaphs or epigrams : little 
poems so poignant that one remembers them from their first 
scattered appearances in print. ‘‘ Proud Beauty,” for instance : 

Nothing remains ! 
No perfume clings 
Of all these rains 
And all these springs. 

Not always does Lady Margaret Sackville avoid the reproach 
of writing for writing’s sake ; nevertheless, she is unquestionably 
of the bright company of her “ Pierrot,” who sang out his love- 
sick soul, 

And, in the end, 
Fell as he played, 
In love with a tune 
Instead of a maid. 


A humorous acknowledgment that even poets are never wise 


enough to realise that they cannot eat their cake as poetry and 
also have it as love. V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


Escape with Me, by Osbert Sitwell. (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 

THERE could be no more agreeable companion to escape with from 
black Care than Mr. Osbert Sitwell, nor a land of greater enchantment 
than that he takes us to—Indo-China and Peking before the Sino- 
Japanese War. Travel books are not always everybody’s cup of tea, 
often because the writer becomes so immersed, uses such outlandish 
native words, and calls generally for such an effort on the part of the 
reader to visualise what is being described that, unless the latter is 
purely in search of information, he finds little edification. Mr. Sitwell, 
even when most deeply moved or engulfed in the jungle, maintains a 
lucid Georgian urbanity and wit that puts the reader always at his ease. 
The East is kept properly remote, and the customs of China minutely 
observed precisely because of their forming an alternative culture to 
our Wearisome Western variety. The chapters on life in Peking succeed 
admirably in telling us what we most of us want most to know. There 
are lovely descriptions of a few of the innumerable derelict temples, 
pagodas on which some bells still tinkle, the gardens and streets. But 
there is as much about Chinese food, the Chinese way with flowers, 
and how a berobed Mongolian chieftain looks at you: details that count 
for as much, and touched in with the clarity of a Canaletto painting. 
Indeed, Mr. Sitwell deliberately dwells on the Kien Lung aspect rather 
than the Ming or the modern. But it is his sojourn at Ankhor that is the 
Most captivating part of the journey. He puts across the stupendous 
qualities of that world’s wonder, with its setting of fantastic greenery and 
splendid fowls and trapezing apes, though here again he eschews the bones 
of archeology and history. But he quotes fully, what few readers are 
aware eXists, a Minute account of daily life in Ankhor in the days of its 
glory, from the pen of a Chinese visitor. If for that alone, this cruise 
ticket with him to the gorgeous East will be a prized gift this Christmas. 


My America, by Stella Gibbons. (Longmans, 8s. 6d.) 

MISS GIBBONS since she left “ Cold Comfort Farm” behind has 
exhibited a genius for drawing very ordinary people—perfect you’s and 
me’s of people in my house and yours—and then giving them and their 
lives just that little twist towards peculiarity, strangeness or romance 
that illuminates these ordinary figures with its glow and somehow 
illuminates ours too. Very cunning is Miss Gibbons in her attack 
on her readers’ susceptibilities, and seldom does she fail. Her new book 
is even more ordinary than ever on one hand, even more romantic on 
the other; it is not her best but likely to be one of her most popular. 
In one part she tells us of a little lonely, neglected girl trying to write 
stories in a London back room and presently becoming famous; on 
the other side she tells us of a happy, careless boy growing up in America 
in comfortable surroundings and coming to fearful sorrow and disgrace. 
As children Amy and Bob had met ona cold, dark afternoon in the 
grounds of Kenwood. Bob had quite forgotten the skinny little girl 
to whom he had given a coin as a birthday present, but Amy had never 
forgotten. When their lives touch again it is Bob who is the unhappy 
figure, Amy the success, but their meeting brings happiness for them 
both. The story is of course exquisitely told. Amy’s childhood in 
the Highbury flat is in Miss Gibbons’s best manner. S. 
Mrs. Miniver, by Jan Struther. (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) 
LITTLE Mrs. Miniver has made so many friends during her tenancy 
of a column on the Court page of The Times that she is sure of a warm 
welcome now that she appears in a book of her own with a most attrac- 
tive flowered cover and a box for travelling in—which, incidentally, 
makes this an ideal Christmas gift. Charming as is the picture of an 
English family which Miss Jan Struther has drawn for us, it has another 
value, besides mere attraction, in putting on record a phase of our national 
life that is not now likely to be ever the same again. In a few years’ 
time, the war well over, we shall open our Mrs. Miniver and read 
her with nostalgia or self-congratulation, according to our faiths and 
fortunes, but for most of us at least there will be as well, then as now, 
enjoyment of wit and charm and the perfect choice of words and a lovely 
delight in the little happy things of everyday life. 





“Ten Little Niggers,’’ by Agatha Christie (Crime Club, 7s. 6d.) 

The murder. story in its most formal—almost ritual—guise ; proba- 
bility has been altogether discarded, and Mrs. Christie has concentrated 
on making a perfect pattern of murder, as neat and impossible as any 
lady-sawed-in-two-in-a-basket illusion. A mysterious individual, by a 
device most unlikely to succeed in real life, induces ten people, all of 
whom have been responsible for someone’s death, to visit an island 
where a most convenient storm maroons them. Each has that grim 
rhyme about the Ten Little Niggers hanging over his bedroom mantel- 
piece; the programme is obvious and proceeds according to plan. 
The police, arriving on the scene when all is over, are faced with a 
miracle to solve; and the solution has to be washed ashore sealed up 
in a bottle. This cannot be called a detective story, since the only 
real clue first appears on the penultimate page; it is a macabre and 
exceedingly successful mystery in what might be called the ‘ Mary 
Celeste”? manner. The book excels as a tour de force of pure 
fantasy. eae A. C. H. 


TWO classes of people will be eager to buy a new publication, “ Battle 
Training in Word and Picture” (Newnes, 6d.), the first issue of which 
has just appeared. It will be welcomed by the thousands of keen young 
men beginning or waiting to begin their Army training, and by the 
thousands and thousands who will be glad to understand to some extent 
what our soldiers are likely to be called upon to do and how they will 
do it. Both the illustrations, and the letterpress, interesting to the 
civilian, will be more interesting still to the soldier or soldier-to-be, who 
will enjoy exercising his wits in working out the problems set for him. 
A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

Hirer Speaks, by Hermann Rauschning (Butterworth, tos. 6d.) ; 
SPEAK FOR ENGLAND, by James Agate (Hutchinson, 5s.); PARTNER OF 
Natvure, by Luther Burbank (Appleton-Century, 15s.); THE COMPLETE 
Book oF Carp Games, by Hubert Phillips and B. C. Westall (Witherby, 
7s. 6d.). Fiction: Louisa, by F. Stucley (Duckworth, 8s. 6d.) ; 
SEELY-BOHN AT SCHOOL, by Donald Gilchrist (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) ; 
LADY FROM YESTERDAY, by C. Whitfield (illustrated) (Golden Cockerel 
Press, 8s. 6d.). 
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THE GREAT LANDSLIP OF 1839 


A CHRISTMAS CATASTROPHE IN EAST DEVON—BY MURIEL A. ARBER 





A CONTEMPORARY LITHOGRAPH OF THE 








GREAT CHASM IN 1840. 


Published by Daniel Dunster, Lyme Regis 


HUNDRED years ago, at Christmas, 1839, there 
occurred in south-east Devon the greatest landslip ever 
recorded on the English coast. The land which was 
displaced belonged to the farms of Dowlands and 
Bindon in the parish of Axmouth, where earlier falls 

had left a high chalk cliff separated from the sea by a tumbled 
undercliff. Plough-horses had been known to sink into fissures 
in the fields of Bindon, and in 1840 an aged labourer named 
Samuel Peppin recalled how, at Dowlands many years before, a 
““ deal of top land sinked down and was spoiled.” 

During the six months leading up to the Christmas of 1839 
the weather was of unprecedented severity. Rain fell almost 
continuously from June onwards, exceeding its normal amount 
by half as much again, and there were fierce westeily gales which 
drifted up large numbers of the tropical ‘‘ Portuguese men-of-war ”’ 
on tothe beach. A week or two before Christmas fissures appeared 
in the fields on the edge of the cliff belonging to Dowlands Farm, 
and on December 23rd one of the cottages in the undercliff below 
began to show signs of subsidence. ‘The occupier, a labourer 
named Critchard, was not, however, seriously concerned by this, 
and he and his wife joined their neighbours on Christmas Eve 
at Dowlands Farm, to be entertained by their master to supper 
and to take part in the old ceremony of burning the ashen faggot. 
When they returned home at one o’clock on Christmas morning, 
they found that the path itself had sunk somewhat and that the 
cottages had subsided still further. The woman who had been 
left at home to look after the children was afraid that there “‘ was 
something coming upon them,”’ but Critchard, under the influence 
of the good cheer, still refused to be alarmed. It was not until 
four o’clock in the morning that he was roused by a “‘ wonderful 
crack,”’ and at five o’clock the disturbance became so great that 
he was obliged to take action. He had some difficulty in forcing 
his way out into the garden, and there he found fissures opening 
in the ground. He called up the neighbours, and they all cleared 


their household goods from the cottages as it was evident that 


they were about to collapse. Critchard then scrambled up to 
the farm for help ; the path had now sunk even more, and had to 
be re-made for the passage of a wagon which the farmer sent down 
to fetch the furniture. Meanwhile the cottages were gradually 
upheaved and twisted, and one was entirely destroyed, under the 
eyes of the inhabitants, though no sound was heard as the ground 
moved. 

Late in the evening of Christmas Day, two of the coastguards 
from Axmouth were making their way over the cliff-top when, 
near Dowlands, they stumbled across a ridge of gravel, which 
at first they supposed to be the handiwork of mischievous boys ; 
but soon afterwards one of them caught his leg in a fissure and was 
with difficulty extricated by his companion. By the light of the 
moon they then saw that the ground was beginning to gape all 
round them, with a sound like the rending of cloth, and they 
made their way hastily to their station on the stable cliff beyond. 
About midnight, two other men were on duty on the shore below, 
near Culverhole Point, where they found that the beach was 
being violently disturbed and upheaved beneath their feet, while 
through the storm of the waves they could see a dark ridge rising 
in the water. Falling rocks crashed with a deafening noisc, and 
they believed that they noticed “ flashes of fire, and a strong smell 
of sulphur.’”’ ‘These men also escaped to safety, and there were 
no further witnesses of the main catastrophe which took place 
during the rest of that night and the following day (Decem- 
ber 26th). 

When next the farmers went out on to the cliffs, a remark- 
able sight met their eyes. Some thirty-five acres had broken 
clean away, leaving a great new cliff, half a mile long and two hun- 
dred feet high, backing a chasm which was filled with a jumble 
of masses and pinnacles representing the wreckage of twenty 
acres of arable land. On the opposite side of the chasm rose the 
remaining fifteen acres, as an isolated block which, although it 
had moved seawards and subsided somewhat, still bore almost 
undisturbed fields of corn and turnips. Beyond these fields, the 
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seaward edge of the undercliff had been thrust out into the water, 
and the dark ridge, which had been seen rising by the coastguards, 
proved to be a reef of broken rocks, three-quarters of a mile in 
length and enclosing a natural harbour at its eastern end. The 
suddenness of the elevation could be judged by the fact that 
seaweed, limpets and starfishes were now stranded forty feet 
above high-water level. 

The fame of the landslip soon spread far, and throughout 
the following summer so many tourists thronged to the spot that, 
by charging entrance fees to their land, the farmers of Dowlands 
and Bindon soon made a profit out of their original loss. Parties 
arrived by steamer from Torquay and Weymouth ; Mrs. Critchard 
returned to the ruins of her home to supply refreshments ; and a 
dance entitled ‘‘ The Landslip Quadrille ? was sold in London 
with a lithograph of the chasm on the title-page. The sight of 
the chasm itself appears to have had an overpowering effect, for 
‘“many are breathless and bewildered at the sight,’’ while ‘‘ one 
individual from Honiton, was taken home to a sick bed, from 
which he was with difficulty recovered.” In August the excite- 
ment culminated in a grand rustic féte, attended by several thousand 
people, when the corn in the isolated block of fields was reaped 
by ‘“‘ young nymphs, as attendants of Ceres.’ It seemed that 
the basin of water which had been enclosed by the reef might 
possibly be of some practical value as a “ harbour of refuge,” 
and the Government were asked in the House of Commons if 
they intended to make use of it. Its existence proved, however, 
to be ephemeral, for the continuance of the storms helped to 
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destroy the reef, and the pool itself soon became silted up with 
débris of earth and rocks. 

Considerable controversy arose as to the cause of the landslip. 
Popular opinion, supported by the coastguards’ description of 
“flashing lights and intolerable stench,” soon attributed the 
events at Axmouth to the agency of an earthquake or a volcano, 
for in 1840 the science of geology was still young, and explanation 
of the features of scenery as the work of such everyday forces 
as rain and rivers still savoured of heresy. The rational inter- 
pretation of the geologists who surveyed the scene was, however, 
that water soaked down through the chalk cliffs and was held 
up in the sandy layers at their base, over the impervious clays 
on which they stood. All the beds were inclined towards the 
sea, so that when the supporting sands were washed out, the cliff 
above foundered and slid down over the surface of the clays. 
In this way the isolated blocks of fields had come to be transported 
bodily towards the sea, while the great chasm behind represented 
the collapse of a slice of the cliff. The vast pressure thus exerted 
on the underlying beds was responsible for the forcing up of the 
reef at sea, where the resistance was comparatively slight. 

In the hundred years that have passed since the landslip 
occurred, some of the features of the chasm have been softened, 
but the untouched wildness of the scene still presents a grand 
and awe-inspiring spectacle. It is greatly to be hoped that these 
cliffs and undercliffs may be preserved from the exploitation with 
which they have been threatened, and that some day it will be 
possible to secure them for the nation. 


GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


ON 


FRIEND of mine told me the other day that once 

for six whole years he gave up smoking, cut it off with 

a sudden bang on the advice of a doctor whom he 

now, perhaps ungratefully, alleges to have been a 
fool. Then just as suddenly he took it up again, not from any 
urgent craving, but because he felt that he was becoming too 
virtuous and too censorious as to the weaknesses of others. That 
is, however, only incidental to the real point, namely, that, 
having always been rather a good player of the short game, he 
became during his time of abstinence a much better one ; he 
not only putted extremely well, but even developed a habit of 
holing his chips, a habit which, since abandoning virtue, he has 
lost. ‘This is depressing news for those who smoke, and I can 
only cheer them by quoting a converse example. The late 
Mr. Walter Travis, whose fame as a putter was monumental, 
once gave up both smoke and alcohol for some time before a 
tournament. The result was, in his own words: ‘I found 
that while it made no difference in my long game my work 
on the green was simply childish—I couldn’t putt at all.” That 
was a good thing for history, since the legend of Mr. Travis 
would have lost its picturesque qualities without his black cigar. 
I remember once to have given up smoking for some while 
and my golf was rather good, but my temper was horrid, worse 
than usual. Yet it was the kind of bad temper that is not 
wholly unsuccessful. There is one kind of anger in which we 
throw our club away, forbid the caddie to fetch it, abandon hope, 
and cease to try. There is another kind in which, if we hurl 
our club, we at once pick it carefully up again and settle down 
into a cold, bitter hatred of our adversary and a determination 
not to give in. From the point of view of decent manners and 
of being fit to play with, there is no distinction between the two, 
and I am very far indeed from defending either. All I say, 
as a mere matter of observation, is that it was the second kind 
which abstinence from tobacco produced in me, and that if I 
was a more unpleasant golfer even than before I was a more 
determined one. 

This matter of losing the temper hardly plays, I think, 
the part in golf that it once did. Where are the truly great 
losers of their tempers? Their fires are now with the snows of 
yesteryear. The man who prayed to heaven to consume the 
links : the man who threw his clubs into the sea and then was 
nearly drowned in rescuing them: the man who laid his bag 
on the railway line and saw the contents reduced to spillikins— 
these are now hacking furious divots out of the asphodel and 
have not left their peers. I hope and believe that I am right in 
saying that it is now a good many years since I threw a club 
myself. I will not say that I have not dropped, merely dropped, 
my putter on the green, but I have not cast it from me. Nor, 
indeed, do I remember seeing any of my acquaintances do such 
a thing save one, and that is some time ago. He, moreover, 
showed so nice a sense of the dramatic as to make himself more 
lovable than ever. It was on the fourth green at Sandwich, 
which stands “ high on the stainless eminence of air.” He 
twirled round and round like a demented hammer-thrower 
and then sent his putter spinning far into the depths beneath. 
When Mr. Bobby Jones first burst on the world as an infant 





THROWING CLUBS 


prodigy he had a tendency to throw clubs, and, since he was sure 
to come to greatness, he might have restored an ancient fashion. 
In Mr. Keeler’s “ Boy’s Life of Bobby Jones ” there is a pleasant 
account of the fourteen year old’s first championship match against 
Mr. Eb Byers, then comparatively a veteran. ‘“‘ With the per- 
fectly natural reactions carried over from early childhood, Bobby 
followed a badly missed stroke by throwing the club after the 
ball as far as he could. Mr. Byers did the same thing. Players 
in the match directly behind them said later that it looked like 
a juggling act on the stage. At the twelfth hole Mr. Byers 
hurled a club over a hedge and out of the golf course, and would 
not allow his caddie to go after it. "This caused Bobby to explain 
that he had defeated his opponent because Mr. Byers ran out 
of clubs first.” That was a noteworthy beginning, and Bobby 
might have become the supreme club-thrower as well as the 
supreme golfer. We might all be throwing ours in humble 
imitation. Alas! he gave it all up and became outwardly at 
least a man of ice, so that this relief for our pent-up feelings is 
no longer permissible. 

The other day, in reading an account of his course written 
some fifty years ago by an enthusiastic secretary, I found that 
he expected everyone to pay tribute to the magnificence of his 
bunkers by getting cross. “If you do not lose your temper 
you will find yourself between the first and second bunkers in 
three or four strokes ”: “‘ The neophyte will be playing sandboy 
and losing his temper out of sight of his friends,” and so on. 
I do not think a modern secretary would write thus, but then 
it was the regular thing, the stock joke. The golfer, especially 
if he was a colonel or a retired Indian, must lose his temper in 
order to live up to his character. To-day, of course, he would 
be said to come from Poona. He must also use the most terrific 
language: swear horribly, as we are told in history that our 
troops in the Low Countries did. In short, he must be an antici- 
pation of that delightful person, Colonel Blimp. To-day 
profanity has largely gone out of fashion with club-throwing, 
which is no doubt all to the good. I suppose, though one would 
hardly think so from its present condition, that the world is 
becoming more civilised. 

One thing there was, perhaps, to be said from a golfing 
point of view for the club-throwers : that they were not self- 
conscious. They gave rein to their natural instincts. The 
same friend with whom I began these desultory remarks told 
me of a shrewd little Scottish caddie. He was carrying for a 
very good player before an important tournament, and was 
asked whether his employer would win. He replied that he 
did not think he could, because whenever he made a good shot 
he looked round as if to see what people thought of it. That 
was a very astute boy, and his judgment proved perfectly sound. 
If we dance in a frenzy, call upon heaven, and cast away our clubs, 
we are probably not thinking—or, at any rate, not caring much 
about—what other people think. ‘There are golfers in the 
world—I could suggest one or two—who would, to my mind, 
have been more successful if they had once in a while become 
openly furious instead of secretly unhappy. Nevertheless, as I 
said before, I am not defending these outbreaks and do not want 
any golfer to give up smoking that his temper may be worse. 
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DOGS WITH A HISTORY 


OPE wrote of beauty drawing us with a 

single hair, and Shakespeare assured us that 

it provoketh thieves sooner than _ gold. 

Through all the ages poets have sung in 

praise of beautiful women, but when they 
have turned their thoughts to dogs it has been to 
commend their fidelity and friendliness, their sagacity 
and devotion: qualities that have always appealed to 
men and women. That dogs vary a great deal in their 
appeal to the esthetic taste is apparent to anyone who 
attends a show, some being truly beautiful, others 
merely eccentric, and some little more than common- 
place. An incident indicating how irresistible are the 
looks of a handsome dog occurred at the Theatrical 
Garden Party last June, where classes for All Sorts 
of Dogs formed one of the side attractions. One class 
for the most beautiful dog had to be decided by popular 
vote, and when the spectators were invited to make 
their choice loud shouts went up for No. tro. 

No. 10 happened to be the large Pyrenean Moun- 
tain dog, Kop de Careil, exhibited by Mme. Harper 
Trois Fontaines. I was not surprised, for what can 
possibly be more picturesque than Madame’s dogs 
illustrated to-day ? They have size and dignity, and 
profuse coats of a snowy whiteness slightly relieved in 
some cases with light brindle or lemon markings. 
The puppies are the most delightful little teddy bears 
imaginable, and they do not lose their charm as they 
reach adult age, which cannot be said of all puppies. 
For all practical purposes the introduction of Pyreneans 
into this country may be said to date back a few years 
before 1914, when Lady Sybil Grant, with rare dis- 
crimination, selected the foundations of a kennel from 
the region of the Pyrenees. The interest that was 
excited by the sight of her dogs at shows did not bear 
the fruit that I had expected, my belief being that the 
public could not fail to succumb to their attractions. 
While other breeds that had neither their beauty nor 
qualities of character and disposition gained a footing, 
they made but slow progress, and war conditions 
brought them to an end. 

Actually, they had been known to us more than 
a century earlier, for Mr. George Cupples has explained 
in his monumental work on “ Scotch Deerhounds and 
their Masters ’’ how these hunting dogs of Scotland , 
were crossed with other breeds in the opening years of : a ae , ane ae spenes i aeons aiiiairnes 
last century. “ The Chief of + Rel tc al with KOP DE CAREIL. A LOOK OF SADNESS IN THE EYES 
bloodhounds and the great Pyrenean mastiff used by 






the mountain shepherds as guardians against wolves. ... This his object.’ I have never been able to understand the reason 
was not do,ne in the random manner then common throughout for crossing dogs so widely dissimilar in physical and mental 
the forests but with admirable judgment so far as concerned characters as the deerhound and Pyrenean, but Mr. Cupples was 
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such a careful and scholarly writer that one cannot doubt the 
authenticity of his statement. A few years ago I received a call 
from Professor Will S. Monroe, an American gentleman who 
used as an introduction the fact that he had several of my books 
on his shelves. He was tremendously enthusiastic about the 
Pyreneans, which were then making headway in America under 
the name of the Great Pyrenees. 

He had come to Europe largely with the object of studying 
the breed, and was particularly anxious to have copies of articles 
that I had written for CouNTRY LIFE some thirty years ago. On 
his return home he wrote to tell me that in the course of his 
researches he had discovered that Sir Walter Scott’s favourite 
deerhound, Maida, carried the blood of the Pyrenean outcross, 
though evidences of it must have then disappeared. In later 
years Mme. Harper Trois Fontaines determined to do what she 
could to establish the Pyreneans in Great Britain, and she has 
spent money and pains in getting stock from the best blood on 
the Continent. What her dogs are like may be seen from the 
accompanying pictures. In her well equipped kennels at Hyde 


Heath, Amersham, Bucks, are a number of engaging adults and 
puppies. She has done so well in her breeding operations that a bitch 
she sold to Belgium has become the principal French champion. 

Naturally, after the expenditure of so much money it was 
not to be expected that puppies would be sold cheaply, but I 
Dogs’ 


understand that the Pyrenean Mountain Club has 
reached the conclusion that, with 
the object of widening the possi- 
bilities of the breed, it would be 
sound policy to bring down the 
price to a sum within the reach 
of most pockets, although it 
may not be remunerative to 
members. I am glad to hear 
this, for, having had one of 
Lady Sybil Grant’s Pyreneans 
as a household friend for thirteen 
years, I can testify from actual 
experience to their admirable 
qualities. No one could possibly 
have wished for a dog that was 
more lovable, more satisfactory 
in every respect. Pandore, as 
we named her, became one of 
the family, and she would have 
given her life for any of us as a 
matter of course. Without being 
undependable in any way, she 
had an aloofness towards stran- 
gers, from whom she refused to 
accept any dainty, however fond 
she was of it. In a time of 
nervousness among dogs, she 
did not know what nerves were, 
and that is the impression that 
one forms of her successors 
to-day. They have equable 
temperaments that are not easily 
disturbed, and they are neither 
restless nor noisy, but give their 
friendship with a dignity that is 
pleasing. As for food, they want 
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little and that plain, for their ancestors have been reared for 
generations in a frugal manner by the French shepherds. 

On the slopes of the Pyrenees their duty has been, not to 
herd the flocks as our sheepdogs do, but to guard them against 
the depredations of wild animals or human banditti, and very 
well have they performed these responsible duties. At one time 
it was of the utmost importance to have such guardians to protect 
the sheep, which, after spending the winter in the low country, 
were moved up the slopes of the mountains as the snows melted, 
thus getting the benefit of the fresh pastures. At an earlier date 
still they were used in the unsettled regions as sentries, and to 
accompany the soldiers on their nightly rounds, their acute senses 
of hearing and smell enabling them to detect the approach of an 
enemy long before human beings could have been aware of the 
fact. 

Mme. Harper Trois Fontaines has explained in a little mono- 
graph that they appear on bas-reliefs at Carcassonne about the 
twelfth century. They were promoted to Court favour when the 
young Dauphin, accompanied by Mme. de Maintenon, saw one at 
Barreges in 1675. After that they became the rage, being nick- 
named the White Furred Lords. Mme. Harper believes this 
to be one of the oldest breeds, having been traced back as far as 
1400 B.c. She says that they originated in the higher mountains 
of the Asiatic, later following the Aryan migration into Europe 
and finally settling on the Pyrenees. A. CROXTON SMITH. 
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“OLD MOTHER HUBBARD” 


THE ROMANCE BEHIND THE NURSERY RHYME 


In our recent article on Kitley, the Devonshire home of Colonel Reginald Bastard, it was remarked that the ‘“‘ Mother Hubbard’”’ 

rhymes were written in the house by Sarah Catherine Martin. For this account of how the rhymes came to be written, and of 

the remarkable, if pathetic, story of Miss Martin’s friendship with the Duke of Clarence, later King William IV, which is now told 
in full for the first time, we are indebted to a former Vicar of Yealmpton, the parish in which Kitley lies. 
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ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT AND DRAWINGS FOR THE 


THREE PAGES OF SARAH CATHERINE MARTIN’S 
MOTHER HUBBARD RHYMES 


In the possession of Sarah Martin’s descendant, Miss M. E. May, reproduced by courtesy of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News”’ 
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ROBABLY there is no nursery rhyme more widely known 

than “‘ Old Mother Hubbard.’’ Everybody knows it, 

but nobody can remember when they were taught it. 

It lends itself so readily to “‘ dressing up ”’ and “‘ pretend- 

ing,” which appeal so dearly to the child mind. But 
how many of the millions who know the rhyme—‘ doggrel ”’ 
though it may be—know anything of its author? ‘To these 
millions the following account may be of interest, the more so 
since the lady who wrote ‘“‘ Old Mother Hubbard ”’ had a romance 
with her ‘‘ Prince Charming.”’ 

The authoress was Miss Sarah Catherine Martin, daughter 
of Henry Martin, Comptroller of the Navy, created baronet in 
1791. She was born in January, 1768, and died unmarried at 
Christmas, 1826, at Buckland Court, near Ashburton, South 
Devon, and lies buried in the family tomb in the disused burial 
ground of St. Nicholas, Loughton, Essex. When her father was 
Resident Commissioner of the Navy at Portsmouth, 1785, Prince 
William Henry (afterwards William IV) was a lieutenant on board 
the Hebe. He became a frequent visitor at the Commissioner’s 
house, but the Commissioner’s daughter, “‘ sweet seventeen,” 
was a greater attraction than mere naval affairs. He formed a 
strong attachment to her, and wanted to marry her. In the florid 
language of the period, her brother, Sir Thomas Byam Martin, 
writes of her in his Journal*: ‘“‘ She was young, handsome, 
exceedingly attractive and interesting in her manners, with an 
excellent understanding and a well-cultivated mind; but there 
was nothing at the time [of the marriage offer] or through life 
which so marked 
her character and 
so endeared her to 





























the spark which had lighted up this hitherto Jatent feelings must 
be instantly extinguished. My father’s conduct through- 
out the delicate affair was marked by a deep sense of duty to his 
sovereign [George III] and to his daughter, and his Majesty’s 
warmest approbation was conveyed to him by letters.” 

The upshot was that Miss Sarah was sent off to stay with 
an uncle and aunt in London, and the Prince to the North American 
Station as Captain of the Pegasus. The Prince was then twenty- 
one: on board was the above brother, aged thirteen, who after- 
wards followed the Prince to the Andromeda. The Prince, how- 
ever, did not forget “ the girl he left behind him.” As he went 
down Channel he wrote from time to time to Commissioner 
Martin; (a) Hebe, off Cowes, January 11th, 1786: “‘ Since last 
Sunday we have not been at a great distance from each other. 
— During my watches I frequently cast a longing look 
towards very worthy friends in the Dockyard. I hope you will 
believe when I assure you I am not here with my consent, but 
would much rather be under your hospitable roof” (Vol. I, 
page 205). (b) Hebe, in Torbay, February 6th, 1786: “‘ We are 
thus far on our way to Plymouth. I hope a certain person 
is in good health and spirits: as for myself, my mind is at ease 
but far from being happy. I shall regret the Dockyard as long 
as I live; when I come to consider the reason that 
made my leaving your hospitable roof necessary, it makes my 
heart bleed indeed. I once more beg your forgiveness, and 
hope you will believe that had I foreseen the uneasiness I have 
brought upon that dear amiable object of our wishes, I would 

have withdrawn 
myself long ago. 
God knows 
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you. It must give me vast pleasure to find that my dearest Sarah 
can command herself so well. , I always knew her 
sentiments to be noble, and that she could keep her mind under 
proper regulation. Few girls after the declaration I made to her 
would have behaved in the manner she has done. I both love 
and respect her. I find absence has increased my passion. What 
I feel on this unhappy subject is not to be expressed. ae 
Do, pray, give my best wishes to the dear object of my heart. 
hy Love her I do, and hope to do so all my lifetime.” 
(Vol. I, page 212.) 

Nearly twenty years after the close of this youthful romance, 
in 1805, Miss Sarah Martin paid a visit with her sister, Judith 
Anne, to Colonel John Pollexfen Bastard, M.p., of Kitley, Devon T 
(Judith married the Colonel in 1809). The family tradition is 
that Sarah was a great talker, and, somewhat bored by it, her 
future brother-in-law chaffingly suggested that she go and write 
poetry, ‘‘ anything for quiet.’”” Good-humouredly she took the 
rebuff and retired. After some time she appeared with the famous 
rhyme, and each verse was illustrated by pencil, pen and brush. 
Each verse is written at the top of the page, and the illustration be- 
neath. It is inscribed ‘‘'To J. P. B. Esq M.P. County of .. . at whose 
suggestion and at whose House these notable sketches were designed 
this volume is with all suitable deference Dedicated by his 
Hum" Serv' S. C. M. 1805.” The original (now in possession 
of her great-great-niece) is a small notebook of 4%ins. by 3}ins. 
The drawings are a mixture of pen, pencil and ink wash. On 
June ist, 1805, it was “‘ published by J. Harris, Successer (sic) 
to E. Newbery, corner of St. Pauls Church Yard,” the illustrations 
closely resembling those of the original. The only surviving 
copy of the first edition is in the possession of Colonel Bastard at 
Kitley, Devon, and of the second in the British Museum. It 
can be easily understood why early copies are so rare. Its immedi- 
ate popularity and eager baby fingers account for their destruction. 





t+ Described and illustrated in Country Lire for October 7th. 
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There is no evidence that Hubbard was the actual name of 
the housekeeper at Kitley, but the name of ‘‘ Old Mother Hubbard”’ 
may have been affectionately bestowed upon her by the family. 
The name “ old Mother Hubberd ”’ (sic) is found in Spenser’s 
poem ‘“‘ Prosopopoia ”’ : 

Amongst the rest a good old woman was, 

Hight Mother Hubberd, who did farre surpas 

The rest in honest mirth, that seem’d her well. 
“Old Mother Hubbard ’”’ among women, therefore, seems to 
correspond to ‘‘ John Bull” among men. 

But this is not quite the end of our story. Over a hundred 
years after ““ Old Mother Hubbard ” was written the parishioners 
of her parish, Yealmpton, were called upon to raise over £2,000 
for pulling down and re-building the tower of the church where 
‘““Old Mother Hubbard,” her creator, and the members of the 
Bastard family and household used to worship. ‘The vicar pointed 
out that another South Devon vicar had raised several hundred 
pounds for church restoration by an appeal based on the fact that 
a very popular hymn had been composed by one of his predecessors; 
and as “‘ there is but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous,” 
he suggested to the Building Committee, of which Colonel W. E. P. 
Bastard was Chairman (who, by the way, gave and quarried all 
the stone—an immense quantity—for the tower free of expense), 
that he should draw up a similar appeal, based on ‘‘ Old Mother 
Hubbard.” ‘This appeal was at once taken up by the Press. It 
reached the uttermost parts of the earth. History did not repeat 
itself. ‘‘ Bones” with plenty of meat on them were received 
by the vicar from adults and children. Baby fingers had been 
guided by loving parents and nurses to send something for Old 
Mother Hubbard and her dog. Crippled children in homes made 
collections. Dogs also spared some bones—‘‘ Copper Queen,”’ 
“Guy,” “‘ Sapper,” etc. A goodly sum was received from all 
ranks and ages, from Canada to New Zealand. No longer did 
““ the poor dog have none ”’: no longer was “‘ the cupboard bare.’”’ 

H. J. WARNER. 


THE TURKEY’S CONQUEST 


HOUGH the turkey is regarded in some Continental 
countries (Austria, for example) as an inferior table-bird, 
it holds in Britain the premier place among domesticated 
fowls. And now that the season which is above all 
others “‘ turkey time” has come once again, it may be 
permissible to point out that the history of the turkey’s conquest 
of Britain has still, apparently, to be written. Surely this is a 
noteworthy lacuna, for did not Brillat-Savarin once say that 
turkey—even cold turkey—was the best thing the Old World 
had received from the New ? 
It is recorded that there were turkeys in the menagerie 
maintained by Henry VIII in 
the grounds of the Tower of 








London, and tradition relates 
that these royal birds were 
obtained very soon after Henry 
had first tasted turkey (tradition 
again) at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold in 1520. How Francis 
had obtained turkeys (if indeed 
he had) for that famous occasion 
we do not know : it is generally 
thought that the first turkeys to 
be seen in Europe were taken to 
Spain from Mexico, where, 
says Prescott, Cortes ‘ater found 
that “‘ no less than 5co turkeys, 
the cheapest meat,’ were al- 
lowed as food for the predaceous 
birds in the Aztecs’ aviaries. 
But Count de las Navas asserted 
a few years ago that archives in 
the Royal Palace, Madrid, where 
he was librarian, indicated that 
turkeys were discovered in 1499 
or 1500 on the coast just north 
of Venezuela, and that Pedro 
Nino brought the first speci- 
mens to Spain. The Porté- 
guese, one understands, credit 
Vasco da Gama with the dis- 
covery and importation of tur- 
keys, and many Frenchmen 
assign the honour to Admiral 
Chabot, who is thought to have 
found turkeys not on the main- 
land but on some West Indian 
islands. 

No more certain informa- 
tion seems to exist about the 
spread of turkeys in Britain. 
It has been said that early 
efforts to breed turkeys in cap- 
tivity met with very little 
success, and the birds long 
remained a special luxury to be 
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PAINTED BY USTAD MANSUR IN 1612 
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tasted only by those who dined at the tables of princes. An inci- 
dental reference to turkeys in 1541—just twenty years after the 
reputed date of the arrival of the first specimens in England— 
occurs in a passage from Strype’s ‘‘ Memorials of Archbishop 
Cranmer.”” Since both feasting and rationing happen to be of 
topical interest, the long paragraph may perhaps be quoted in full : 


For in the year 1541 the archbishop, with the consent of the other 
archbishop, and most of the bishops, and divers other deans and 
archdeacons, made a constitution for moderating the fare of their 
tables; wiz. ‘‘ That archbishops should not exceed six divers kinds 
of flesh, or as many dishes of fish on fish days ; a bishop not above five ; 
a dean or archdeacon, four; and 
all under that degree, three. But 
an archbishop was allowed at 
second course to have four dishes, 
a bishop three, and all others two ; 
as custards, tarts, fritters, cheese, 
apples, pears, etc. But if any of 
the inferior clergy should entertain 
any archbishop, bishop, dean, or 
archdeacon, or any of the laity of 
like degree, as duke, marquis, 
earl, viscount, baron, lord, knight, 
they might have such provision as 
were meet for their degree: nor 
was their diet to be limited, when 
they should receive an ambassador” 


—to recommend, I suppose, to 
foreigners the English hospital- 
ity. It was ordered also, 

‘“‘ That of the greater fish or fowl, as 
cranes, swans, turkeys, haddocks, 
pike, tench, there should be but 
one in a dish: of lesser sorts than 
they, as capons, pheasants, conies, 
woodcocks, but two: of less sorts 
still, as of partridges, an arch- 
bishop, three ; a bishop, and other 
degrees under him, two. The 
number of the blackbirds were 
also stinted to six at an arch- 
bishop’s table, and to four for a 
bishop. And of little birds, as 
larks, snytes, etc. the number was 
not to excecd twelve.“ 

The mention of turkeys in 
this position does not indicate 
that the birds were plentiful ; 
but Tusser, by advising that 
“turkey well drest”’ appear on 
the farmer’s Christmas table, 
shows that by 1850 turkeys were 
eaten in humbler circles. And 
Markham, less than forty years 
eee later, not only describes turkeys 
COCK, as “most delicate . . . 
exceeding any other house-fowle 
whatsoever,” but concludes : 








“Their egges are exceeding wholesome to eate, and restore 
nature decayed wonderfully.”” Here is proof that not merely 
turkeys but even their precious eggs were being consumed before 
1615—a full century earlier than John Gay’s often-quoted couplet : 
From the low peasant to the lord 
The turkey smokes on every board. 

Abroad, the Venetian magistrates denounced turkey-eating 
as unwarrantably luxurious in 1556, but the publication some ten 
to fifteen years later of recipes for cooking turkeys by the Pope’s 
cook suggests that the magisterial opinions at that time lacked 
the highest imprimatur. But much the most remarkable of the 
turkey’s foreign excursions was to India in the early seventeenth 
century. In his memoirs the Emperor Jahangir records that one 
of his chief retainers, Muguarrat Khan, brought from the port of 
Goa in 1612 certain rarities including ‘“‘ some animals that were 
very strange and wonderful. I both described them and 
ordered that painters should draw them in the Jahangirnamah. 
, One of these animals (a turkey-cock) in body is larger 
than a peahen and smaller than a peacock.” At least two paintings 
of “‘ this chameleon-like bird,” as it was further described, were 
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made by Ustad Mansur. The one here shown is signed, but 
another, at Calcutta, is regarded as being certainly by the same 
artist, though signature is lacking. Mansur flourished under 
Akbar and Jahangir, and in 1617 the latter wrote : ‘‘ Ustad Mansur 
has become such a master in painting that he has the title Nadir- 
ul-’Asr (wonder of the age) and in the art of drawing is unique in 
his generation.” 

Perhaps enough has been said to stimulate someone to write 
a history of the turkey. For an Englishman the labour should 
be of love, for while the Russians (complaining that turkeys are 
too small) seek to breed emus, whose carcasses shall be mountains 
of meat appropriate to the longest communal dining-tables, we 
in England are merely—in this age of limited families—reverting 
from the mammoth bronzes to the smaller black turkeys, which 
are commonly regarded as the “older” breed. But there is 
another point for the historian-to-be: it seems likely that the 
black turkeys are descended from a Virginian species, and the 
bronze from a Mexican or other more southerly species. If this 
is so, the first turkeys to be seen in Europe were probably bronze. 

J. D. U. Warp. 


FARMING NOTES 


CHALK DIGGING—EXTENDED PLOUGHING—LAND DRAINAGE—WHERE MR. W. S. 
MORRISON GOES WRONG—THE ALLOTMENT GARDENER’S CHARTER 


ROM Beachy Head the eye catches the curious appearance 
of a freshly ploughed field on the slope of the downs. 
Regular scars of chalk appear diagonally across the 
ploughing. ‘That mystified me until I noticed that the 
field was not a rectangle and that the scars run parallel 
to one boundary of the field. Last time that field was ploughed 
the furrows must have been drawn along the line of that boundary. 
Now the other end of the field sets the pattern of the furrows. 
This time the ploughing is not so deep. At a distance no fresh 
chalk shows up in the furrows, and the crop, probably oats or 
barley, should be all the better. At home the top fields overlie 
the chalk, but there is a greater depth of soil, and normal plough- 
ing does not bring up any chalk. Indeed, chemical analysis shows 
that the top soil is now lacking in lime. The rains of years have 
leached out the lime and, as the remains of old pits remind me, 
chalking should be done every generation. If the war had not 
come the intention was to go chalk digging and carting this month. 
The Government will pay half the cost under the Land Fertility 
Scheme and it would be a good way of keeping men profitably 
employed through the middle of winter. But these plans have had 
to be abandoned. ‘Two regular men have gone—one was a Terri- 
torial and the other came into the twenty year old group—and 
there is no man-power to spare. 
From what I hear, the ploughing-up campaign is going 
pretty well in the counties, but, as was to be expected in this 
imperfect world, there are a good many difficulties, some big 
and some small, which are handicapping the County War Agri- 
tural Executive Committees from pushing on as fast as they 
would like with their jobs. In the statement which Sir Reginald 
Dorman Smith made in the House of Commons last week he cleared 
the way to some extent for a speed-up, emphasising once again 
that if the desired increase in home production is to be secured 
a higher level of prices will be necessary for agricultural products 
generally. The Minister recognised frankly that farmers will in 
many cases have to plan for several years ahead. ‘Those in the 
industry—both farmers and workers—are entitled to expect a 
reasonable measure of security. Farmers have not forgotten the 
fiasco which followed the Corn Production Act after the last 
war. They do not want inflated prices which would inevitably 
lead to a slump and the kind of disaster which overcame so many 
in the ’twenties. By increasing prices gradually and keeping 
them steady the Minister hopes to keep agriculture on a properly 
balanced system and to forestall any serious reaction when this 
war is over. Farmers would like to have a guarantee of definite 
prices for their main products to cover not only 1940 but the 
following two years. This assurance they have not yet received. 
But it is good to know that the Government are now prepared 
to clear out of the way various obstacles which prevent farmers 
from making the fullest possible use of present opportunities for 
increasing production. Sir Reginald told the House of Commons 
that the Government mean to help farmers who are unable to 
finance the ploughing-up and cultivation of land which is required 
of them under compulsory orders. "The Government also propose 
to help with grants the drainage of land which is potentially fertile 
but at present waterlogged, and also to enable the County Com- 
mittees to take over and cultivate derelict land. In many cases 
the best arrangement will be for the County Committee to find 
a tenant for such derelict land, and it is good news that possession 
is now to be retained for a period of not less than two years after 
the end of the war. This will make it possible for a new tenant 
who will take over derelict land to tackle the job thoroughly in 
the knowledge that he will reap what he has sown. 

A Warwickshire farmer has been telling me about the big 
acreage in his county—and it is true of the Midlands generally 
—which must be drained before decent crops can be grown. 
The main streams are clear, but the field drainage systems have 


fallen into disrepair and the water is not getting away. ‘Those 
farmers who own their farms have not the money to spend on 
drainage works, and the remaining landlords are quite unable, 
in view of ever-increasing taxation, to tackle the job for their 
tenants. If these water-logged fields are to make a contribution 
to increased food production the essential matter is, in the view 
of this Warwickshire farmer, for the Government to pay half the 
cost of pipe drainage or mole drainage. He thinks that if the 
Ministry of Agriculture offered a grant of £1 an acre towards the 
cost of mole drainage there would be a ready response and thousands 
of acres would be reconditioned in the most economical way. 
Land drainage is certainly in some districts the essential fore- 
runner to increased fertility, and the work of Lord Cranworth’s 
Land Fertility Committee would be doubly fruitful if grants for 
field drainage weie available as well as subsidies for lime and 
basic slag. 

Mr. W. S. Morrison does seem unfortunate in his Ministerial 
posts. As Minister of Agriculture he had a rough ride. He never 
seemed able to master his mount. My own opinion, for what 
it is worth, is that Mr. Morrison listens too much to his Civil 
Servants without thinking enough for himself. A barrister by 
training and a brilliant K.C. when he was at the Bar, he works 
to a brief. In normal times that is a safe and sound line of pro- 
cedure for a Minister with aspirations. But times were not 
normal in agriculture when Mr. Morrison had charge of No. 10, 
Whitehall Place. He failed to keep in touch with actual farming 
conditions and, no less important, farming opinion. This failing 
to consult those practical men who know and who can give sound 
advice has dogged Mr. Morrison at the Ministry of Food. There 
his departmental staff seems to have been recruited mainly from 
the Civil Service and the food distributive trades and not from 
the ranks of food producers. Yet the policy which the Minister 
of Food pursues must have a determining effect on agricultural 
production. The tactics of this Department in price-fixing and 
control have already nullified in part the intention of the Govern- 
ment to stimulate the utmost production of food from our own soil. 
Mr. Morrison has a good head, and if he will think for himself 
and form his own opinions in the light of hard facts he may yet 
make a success of his present task, difficult as it has been and 
will be. 

The allotment movement has taken on a new lease of life. 
Some town councils have always kept a friendly eye on the interests 
of allotment holders and they have enjoyed security of tenure 
and very reasonable rents for their plots. These towns where 
the allotment spirit was fully alive have gone ahead quickly, and 
many more allotments have been taken up in the past two months. 
New enthusiasts for the spade and fork have been settled on 
war-time allotments and thousands of new plots will be cultivated 
for next season. Elsewhere the allotment movement had been 
strangled by the speculative builder, and no one seemed to care 
much whether the allotment-holder had fair treatment. If the land 
he worked could be sold at a high price for building he had to go, 
quickly and without compensation. There is leeway to make up 
in these towns. Enthusiasm has to be kindled afresh and a definite 
undertaking given that those who take up plots now will be able 
to enjoy the fruits of their labour. The town councils have, in 
fact, powers to requ‘sition vacant land and to retain possession 
for sufficiently long to assure the plot-holders that whatever 
happens they will be able to harvest all growing crops after the 
conclusion of the war. A campaign of meetings is being held in 
the big towns up and down the country to urge people to 
cultivate more allotments as an essential contribution to the 
nation’s food supply and one which will save shipping tonnage 
and the unnecessary use of foreign currency in buying onions, 
carrots and other vegetables which we can perfectly well grow 
for ourselves. CINCINNATUS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CHRISTMAS IN THE COUNTRY 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—The fact that the headquarters of Cnrist- 
mas festivities have shifted from London to 
the country, and that the great trek will be to 
remote villages in the home counties and 
provincial towns, has emboldened me to send 
you a list of the festivities for next week in 
this quiet little spot. What is chiefly remarkable 
about our holiday curriculum is the diversity of 
plans and the initiative shown by the staffs of the 
Crofton Park Central L.C.C. School and St. 
Mary’s Mixed School—both from Lewisham— 
in planning out a series of amusements for the 
holidays such as will never be forgotten here. 

Proceedings start on December 23rd, 
when the masters of the schools will set out in 
a little fleet of cars to meet the parents at the 
station and conduct them to the individual 
billets of their children, where dinners will be 
given at 1s. 6d. per head. At 2.30 p.m. parents 
and children repair to the village institute and 
the old manor house, where the masters, as 
hosts, receive them for an afternoon of enter- 
tainment; informal concerts, charades and 
nigger minstrels being arranged by the pupils 
of the Crofton Park School, as well as com- 
munity singing and carols by the first-rate 
school choir. An excellent tea, given by the 
same kindly hosts in collaboration with other 
donors in the neighbourhood, ends the day, 
and the parents are then conveyed to the station 
in the manner in which they arrived from it. 
This satisfactory programme will be repeated 
in exactly the same order on Boxing Day for 
those parents who cannot visit their children 
earlier, and simultaneously equally good enter- 
tainment on both days has been prepared for 
the boys and girls who have no parents’ visits 
to look forward to. 

Sunday and Christmas Day the village 
“takes over,” with different distractions for 
different families, and special children’s services 
with carol singing, in the church; and later 
in the week local hosts and hostesses give 
parties for all the school children over twelve 
en masse, with tea and a special entertainer. 
Another delightful party is arranged for all 
those under twelve; and the very small folk 
meet their own contemporaries on a third day, 
when tea and a heavily laden Christmas tree 
provide the afternoon’s fare. 

On the Wednesday after Christmas Day 
Crofton Park has arranged an afternoon of 
organised games, competitions and prizes, and 
a pantomime written by one of the masters and 
further enlivened by topical songs will be per- 
formed in the evening and is open to all. The 
boys of the same school have their own concert 
during the holidays, to which they have invited 
the boys and girls of the other schools, and 
their masters wind up the list of festivities with 
a super-concert combined with a one-act play 
and other turns, the guests being all those who 
have opened their homes to evacuees. 

This is, however, only one instance of a 
series of programmes arranged all over Sussex and 
elsewhere in the effort to make our urban visitors 
forget empty homes left behind and the horrors 
of war.—KATHLEEN M. Barrow, Rotherfield. 
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A DOOMED BRIDGE 


STOKE DRY OR STOKE WET)? 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Another delightful fragment of rural 
England is about to be overwhelmed in a real 
sense by the march of modern commerce. 
A reservoir to supply water to the famous 
steel town of Corby has just been constructed 
sy damming up the waters of the Eye Brook, 
a tributary of the River Welland. The charming 
old footbridge, seen in this photograph, which 
leads to the village of Stoke Dry, will vanish 
beneath the water, as the reservoir, which is 
two miles long and one and a half miles wide, 
gradually fills up during the coming winter. 
It is five miles distant from Corby, and has a 
capacity of 1,700,000,000 gallons.—F 

LLUMBERS. 
[In other words, as the unfortunate bridge 
might say : 
“The Eye Brook bridge I, 
That dry-shod to Stoke Dry 
Folk may get. 
*Neath a lake when I lie 
You'll not get to Stoke Dry 
But Stoke Wet.” 





—Ep.] 
PLANTING ACORNS 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Owing to increased demand for pit- 
props and interruption of supplies from northern 
Europe, much young larch will be felled in 
Britain. Many landowners cannot face the cost 
of cleaning and replanting woods, but I should 
like to offer a suggestion. 

I am dibbling acorns among the thirty 
year old larches growing in a wood which has 
been bought by the Forestry Commission for 
felling this winter. The advantage of planting 





THE MUMMERS OF MARSHFIELD 


now, while the trees are still standing, is that 
the ground is clean. There is merely a sparse 
carpet of grass, moss, and humus. It is pleasant 
work, with an iron-pointed dibbler or the 
ferrule of a walking-stick. Ladies and children 
can do it; the Brownies gathered a sackful of 
acorns. The only drawback is the behaviour 
of the acorns, which are sprouting vigorously. 
The simple proceeding is to prod a hole 2ins. 
deep, drop in an acorn point downwards, and 
press the hole together with your heel. Be 
careful not to scatter any waste acorns that 
might attract jays or pheasants to scratch. 
Carry a pocketful of bits of paper to let fall. 
The triangles between a thousand larch trees 
are confusing. I plant three acorns a foot 
apart in the middle of the space between the 
larch trees, besides odd acorns in favourable 
spots. I do not think the brash which will be 
left after young larches have been taken away 
will lie sufficiently thickly to prevent oak 
seedlings from growing through. It will even 
afford some protection. It may be objected that 
time will be lost while acorns grow. Asa matter 
of fact, some foresters advocate sowing, and 
thinningseedlings, because of all nursery saplings 
the young oak is the worst transplanter, losing 
its leader. One word of warning to fellow 
landowners. If you intend to replant a wood, 
take out sufficient fencing material before you 
sell your standing timber.—H. B. HEE Is. 


“ ANCIENT DOVECOTES” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1tr,—I have followed with much interest the 
recent correspondence in your columns with 
regard to dovecotes, and note from “S.A. A.’s”’ 
letter that the building at Norton St. Philip is 
sometimes claimed as the oldest dovecote in 
the country. Apparently, as your note suggests, 
this is an early sixteenth-century building, and 
therefore this claim can hardly be substantiated. 
The earliest dovecotes were of circular con- 
struction, introduced into this country by the 
Normans and modelled on the Roman “‘ Colum- 
barium.”” An example of this type at Garway 
in Herefordshire has the date 1326 carved 
on it. The monastic dovecote at Hurley, 
in Berkshire, is reputed to have been built in 
1307.—L. H. Roserts. 


MUMMING ON BOXING DAY 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The charming Cotswold village of 
Marshfield is well known to motorists coming 
to Bristol from London on the old coaching road. 
Its street of stone-built houses can have changed 
little since Pickwickian days (incidentally, 
Pickwick is che name of another village near 
by) and Marshfield people still keep up an 
old custom that now survives in few places. 
This is the mumming play, which is performed 
in the village every Boxing Day. Dressed in 
strips of paper and led by the v illage crier with 
a bell, the players give their performance from 
II a.m. onwards, moving from one part of the 
village to another. The characters include 
“Old Father Christmas,” King William, Little 
John, the Doctor, and Beelzebub the Devil. 
Two of the characters, armed with sticks, stage 
a mock fight, until one is wounded and has to 
be healed with a magic ointment.—WEST 

COUNTRY. 
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JOHN PEEL’S TOMBSTONE AT 


CALDBECK 


THE GREYHOUND AT BRISTOL 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The Greyhound Hotel in Broadmead, 
Bristol, said to have been built in 1620, still 
preserves a front eloquent of the 
old coaching days. It was at this 
posting house that John Bright’s 
political supporters met to receive 
their cockades. For some years 
now the part of the hotel seen on 
the right of the photograph has 
been used as a post office, and 
this is to give way to a large 
garage, which, however, will be 
put at the disposal of the Bristol 
Aeroplane Company “for the dura- 
tion.” The post office has a fine 
old stone fireplace and rough-hewn 
timbers of black oak to its ceiling. 
It will be noted how the entrance 
had to be raised to admit the 
coaches into the yard. Fortunately, 
the main frontage of the hotel will 

not be disturbed.—F. R. W. 


THE GREEN WOOD- 
PECKER 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—You may care to reproduce 
the enclosed photograph of a 
green woodpecker feeding its young. 
I watched this family for a long 
period, during which the young 
grew from fat, naked little creatures to fine, 
strong, well coloured youngsters which could 
climb to the entrance of the hole where they 
lived and call loudly for their parents. The 
most interesting fact which I observed was 
that the young could fly perfectly from the 
first moment of their leaving the nest. 
I. A. C. CAMPBELL, 
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“ NOTED VETERANS OF THE 
CHASE” 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—As the correct version of ‘‘ John Peel” 
has been the subject of correspondence in your 
pages, readers may be interested by this photo- 
graph of John Peel’s tombstone in Caldbeck 
Churchyard, with its carved hunting horns. 
Much less well known is another hunting 
memorial, often overlooked, in the near-by 
parish of Threlkeld, east of Keswick. In the 
nineteenth century Threlkeld was a famous 
fox-hunting centre, and the Blencathra hounds 
were (as they still are) kennelled in the village. 
On a square stone pillar in the churchyard is 
inscribed the following: “ In loving 
memory of the undernamed who in their genera- 
tion were noted veterans of the chase, all of 
whom lie in this churchyard.’” There are over 
forty names, dating from 1840 to 1903, and it 
can be seen that a big proportion of these 
sportsmen lived to over eighty years of age. 
At the top of the pillar runs the inscription : 
THEM STAND THE OLD FAMILIAR 

MOUNTAINS ”” 
—one has only to raise one’s eyes to lovely 
Blencathra and Helvellyn to see how true this is. 
The following verse is carved round the base : 

“The forest music is to hear the hounds 

Rend the thin air, and with a lusty cry 

Awake the drowsy echoes and confound 

Their perfect language in a mingled cry.” 

—H. AUSTEN. 


QUINCES AND HONEY 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Si1r,--On one market stall I saw recently there 
was a great heap of green and golden quinces, 
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priced at fourpence a pound, but they were 
not selling readily, which seemed odd, since, in 
a year of over-abundant apples, quinces should 
be of special value. That rather tasteless 
preserve, apple cheese, is vastly improved if 
one pound of quinces is allowed to every four 
of apples, and some of us find that, when apple 
tarts are appearing rather often the risk of 
boredom is much decreased by te addition 
of a quince to every other tart: this gives a 
little variety and is a less costly expedient 
than adding a glass of cooking sherry. Again, 
when making crab-apple jelly this year I avoided 
the usual danger of insipidity by adding three 
quinces, finely sliced and parboiled, to some 
four quarts of the jelly shortly before it was 
taken off the gas-ring. The colour of the 
liquid was improved and the clarity was not 
damaged: the preserve is now “ quince slices 
in jelly.” 

As there is a possibility that Seville oranges 
may be scarce and dear, it is also well worthy 
of mention that quinces make a good marma- 
lade. How many people know that the first 
marmalades were of quinces, and that the 
word ‘“‘marmalade” is derived from the 
Portuguese for a quince? And that word in 
its turn comes from the Greek name “ honey- 
apple.” By an extraordinary chance I recently 
lighted upon a recipe for making marmalade 
with quinces and honey. It is in one of 
Gervase Markham’s early seventeenth century 
books : 

“Marmalade is thus made. First boile 
your Quinces in their skins till they be soft : 
then, having pared and strained them, mix 
them with the like quantity of clarified 
Honie: and boile this together till it be so 
thicke, that in stirring (for you must con- 
tinually stirre it for feare of burning) you 
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THRELKELD 


may see the bottom; or, being cooled on a 
Trencher, it be thicke enoughe to slice: 
then take it up and hox it speedily. You 
may also adde a quantitie of Almonds, and 
Nut-kernels : also Cinnamon, ‘singer, Cloves 
and Mace, of each a like quantitie pounded 
small and put into the Honie with the quinces, 
and in boiling to be strained together. This 
is very good to comfort and strengthen the 
stomack. For want of Quinces 
you may take Wardens, Peares, or 
Apples, and specially the Peare- 
maine, Giliflower, Pipin, and 
Roiall.” 
It is scarcely necessary to add that 
excellent quince marmalade can be 
made without such an expensive 
ingredient as honey. 

Those who know the bitterness 
of the uncooked English quince may 
wonder at such terms as “‘ honey- 
apple ” and “golden apple” (Virgil) 
and at classic references to the 
eating of raw quinces, but in warmer 
climates the quince attains a much 
kinder nature than in Britain. Yet 
even here it is a good fruit when 
cooked wisely.—J. D. U. W. 


IN A CAVE IN ARGYLL- 
SHIRE 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir,—About a quarter of a century 
ago someone discovered this strange 
mural painting of the Crucifixion 
on the wall of a large cave on Davaar 
Island, at the entrance to Campbel- 
town Loch, Argyll. A couple of years 
ago there arrived in Campbeltown an aged, white- 
haired artist named Archibald MacKinnon. He 
had come to touch up his painting in the cave 
before he died. His death occurred soon after- 
wards.—ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR. 
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THE DECEMBER SALES 


AFTERTHOUGHTS ON A MEMORABLE AUCTION 


ECOLLECTION in _ tranquillity 
is always a pleasant occupation, 
particularly when one is sitting in 
front of a warm fire and with 
plenty of books close at hand. 
The afterthoughts on a memorable sale are 
probably of more interest and value made 
in such surroundings than the rather hurried 
impressions jotted down, with no reference 
books at hand, at the actual auction in the 
open air. Messrs. Tattersall’s recent blood- 
stock auction at Newmarket deserves, in 
fact demands, further notice. ‘Twenty-five 
years ago, at a similar stage in the first year 
of war, the same firm held a three-session 
auction, at which out of 500 lots catalogued 
359 were disposed of for 68,975gs. At the 
recent sale, in spite of the immense differ- 
ence in the income tax rate, as high a 
percentage as ninety of the 773 lots listed 
found new owners at a total aggregate of 
115,654gs. Moreover, the top price 
4,000gs.—paid for a yearling compares with 
the 2,800gs. made by a mare in 1914. 

We recall these events of a quarter of a 
century ago because no sale in recent years 
has been so misrepresented by misleading 
comparisons. The total of 242,279gs. 
made last year by 843 properties has been 
stressed by some writers, but obviously the 
comparison is of no importance, for con- 
ditions, twelve months ago and now, were 
entirely different. Then, for instance, Herr 
Christian Weber, buying for the German 
Stock Farm of Leutstetten in the Isar 
Valley, near Munich, obtained some fifteen 
lots for just over 4,ooogs.; the Italian 
buyers, Signor Federico Tesio, Captain 
Gallini and Colonel Bessero, became the 
new owners of thirty-seven lots costing 
some 15,000gs.; Prince Odescalchi of 
Hungary bought sixteen lots for 6,665gs. 
Twenty lots went to Sweden, thirty-five to 
Denmark, twenty-four to Belgium. Mr. Sol 
Green and Mr. H. A. Wolfe from Melbourne, 
Australia, each made purchases ; the Office 
du Pur Sang, M. Coulon and Mr. L. Laurence 
were over from France, and took twenty-- 
one brood mares and three foals for 8,230gs., 
and on behalf of Mr. Louis B. Mayer of 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ten lots were 
purchased for just under 9,o00gs to go to 
America. Compare these conditions with 
those of this year. None of those mentioned, 
with the exception of Mr. Laurence, 
was present. Apart from him the chief 
representatives of foreign buyers were 
Mr. L. H. White, who had flown over from 
the Argentine, Mr. Owen Ryan, the popular 
manager of Major Holliday’s Cleaboy Stud, 
who was buying for his son in America, 
and Mr. J. Russell, who has an extensive 
clientéle in South Africa. 

Actually the top prices did not come 
from that quarter. The highest figure for 
a mare—3,coogs.—was given by Lord 
Glanely for Blue Girl, a_ half-sister to 
Scottish Union by Gainsborough. Blue 
Girl was bred at Sledmere, made 5,400gs. 
as a yearling, and now appears to be in foal 
to the ‘Two Thousand Guineas winner, 
Colombo. Mr. Bancroft, who was at one 
time with Major Beatty and later with 
Mr. Victor Gilpin, disbursed 4,ooogs.—the 
top yearling figure—for a _ beautifully 
moulded bay colt by Hyperion, from Blanc 
Mange, on behalf of Mr. Goodbody. 
The new owner of Blue Girl came next 
with the 3,700gs. which he gave for a bay 
filly, with four white feet, by the Derby 
winner, Mahmoud, out of the Oaks vic- 
tress, Udaipur. 

Both of these youngsters were bred 
and listed by the Aga Khan, and serve to 
accentuate the great loss which the blood- 
stock world will suffer from even what it 
is hoped will be only a temporary retire- 
ment. A comparative newcomer to the 
Turf, his popular ‘‘ green, chocolate hoops ” 
were first carried to victory by Cos at the 
Ascot meeting of 1922. From then until 





1929—during which period he headed the 
list of winning owners in 1924—most of 
his successes were due to purchased stock, 
but in 1929 his name occupied the fifth 
position in the compilation devoted to 
breeders and was first in the list of owners. 
In 1930 he was second in the breeders’ list 
and at the top of the owners’, and in the 
years 1932, 1934, 1935 and 1937 his name 
headed both records. Actually, between 
the years 1929 and 1939, inclusive of both 
seasons, his runners earned the colossal sum 
of £389,172 in prize-money or on an average 
£35,379 per year. ‘These facts in them- 
selves prove that the Aga Khan has been 
the leading breeder and owner in this 
country during the past decade, but for 
the benefit of those critics who still question 
his right to this position, it may be added 
that, with Lord Derby, he shares the 
honour of having bred two Derby winners 
since the last war, that he is the only 
breeder to have bred a real triple-crown 
winner since Sir James Miller accomplished 
this feat with Rock Sand in 1903, and that 
in 1932 he had the unique distinction of 
running four horses—three colts and a filly 
—of his own breeding in the Doncaster 
St. Leger and seeing them run first, second, 
fourth and fifth in a fair-sized field. 

To return to the sales and the purchases 
of foreign buyers—or, rather, buyers for 
purchasers in foreign countries, Mr. L. 
Laurence paid the third highest price for 
a youngster when he gave 3,500gs. for a 
colt by Bois Roussel’s sire, Vatout, from 
Teddy’s daughter, Boxeuse. Bred on 
identically the same lines as Atout Maitre, 
this horse was the first purchase made on 
behalf of Mr. Mayer for America. Others 
to follow, also from the Aga Khan’s, were 
the Solario filly, Singida (520gs.), who 
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descends from an own-sister to Tetratema’s 
dam; Queen of Bombay (3,300gs.), a 
Bahram filly who is out of Dark Legend’s 
daughter, Queen of Scots; and a neat 
chestnut colt by Hyperion, from Teresina, 
for whom 3,200gs. was paid. This was the 
last of Mr. Laurence’s yearling purchases 
on behalf of Mr. Mayer, and the four 
mentioned made 10,520gs. of the total of 
36,710gs. realised by the Aga Khan’s 
nineteen. An average of just under 
2,000gs. per head compares very favourably 
with that obtained by the big studs at 
Doncaster in peace-time _ years. Mr. 
Laurence’s further purchases consisted of 
a collection of eight mares in foal, young 
mares, and foals at a further cost of 2,920ys. 
Whether these will be all exported to 
America to Mr. Mayer or will remain a 
one or other of Mr. Laurence’s studs in 
France or at Clonmel, in Ireland, is at 
the moment undecided. It seems likely 
that at least one—Shining Cloud, who is 
by Solario from Queen of Flight, a White 
Eagle mare—will remain in this country 
to be mated with one of our leading stallions. 
Mr. L. H. White’s purchases for Argentina 
were on a smaller scale, but the forty-one 
young and well bred mares bought con- 
tributed nearly 9,o0oogs. to the week’s 
total, while Mr. Ryan’s eight horses in 
training, bought on behalf of his son, 
added another 4,475xs. ROYSTON. 
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The decision has been taken not to 
hold the International Horse Show next 
year. We have been asked to draw the 
attention of members to the discontinuance 
of the event so that they can make arrange- 
ments to cancel bankers’ orders for next 
year’s subscriptions. 


COLUMN OF 


SHOOTING RECORDS 


By JIM VINCENT 


HE column headed “ Various ”’ in 

shooting records or game-books 

loses much of its interest unless 

fully detailed. When obviously 

several species have been lumped 
together under this heading, it always sets 
one guessing what the species were. My 
advice to all beginners who intend keeping 
records of their shooting is: ‘ Detail 
everything.”’ As you look back upon the 
“Various”? column, properly filled in, it 
will prove to you and others the most 
interesting of them all, though numerically 
it may be the smallest. 

When I had some cards printed, years 
ago, setting forth the species of game and 
wildfowl met with on the Whiteslea Lodge 
estate, I ruled out ‘“ Various,’’ and had 
blank lines left to fill in and detail every 
species brought to the bag. Hence I never 
send a shooting card to any guest on which 
the species are not fully detailed, however 
common they may be. 

During the dull evenings of recent 
weeks I have more than once perused the 
“Various ’? column of our game-book. I 
have re-lived over again days with fine 
sportsmen who have gone to their rest, 
and with others who are with us still. The 
‘** Various ’’ column has indeed many vari- 
eties, and on a few of the rarer ones it is 
perhaps worth making some comment. 
The majority, I must admit, are of a hybrid 
type, but here every duck is well scrutinised 
for probable rings, or if it shows any un- 
common type of plumage it is thoroughly 
inspected and identified. I remember over 
thirty years ago a dear old keeper here who 
for some reason was very anxious to shoot a 
white-eyed pochard. It might have been 
because his son was with the late Mr. E. C. 


Connop, who at that time was keen on 
rare Norfolk species. 

One morning, Billy, as we called him, 
came off the Sounds with a few duck in 
his punt, and among them I could see a 
female white-eye, but he failed to recognise 
it. During the day I substituted a female 
tufted duck for the white-eyed pochard 
and he never knew the difference. Some 
time later the owner into whose collection 
it passed gave him a golden sovereign for 
it. Billy thanked him and said that was the 
most he ever made of a Poker in his life. 

One of the first interesting ducks 
which came into our “ Various”? column 
was a hybrid common pochard » scaup 
shot by the late Hon. E. S. Montagu, M.P., 
on December 17th, 1921. This rare hybrid 
was identified by the British Museum. I well 
remember how he ticked me off when I told 
him I suspected it to be a hybrid between 
these two species, but it proved to be correct. 

On January 14th, 1922, the first bean 
goose was added to our record. This 
species appears to be commoner to-day. 

On November 2nd, 1928, a Paget’s 
pochard or hybrid between white-eyed and 
common pochard was picked out of a bag 
and given to Norwich Museum. On 
October 23rd, 1929, another example of 
this hybrid came to hand and was given 
to Lord William Percy, and I assume is 
now in the U.S.A., where his lordship’s 
fine collection of duck skins went. 

On September 15th, 1931, an adult 
Chiloe wigeon drake was brought in and 
given to the Norwich Museum. This, of 
course, was an escape from some private 
water. 

The late Captain Geoffrey Colmar, 
going to his flighting place on the evening 
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of December 29th, 1932, killed a male 
long-tailed duck—our first record in the 
game-bag list. The same evening, while 
flighting, he killed a rosy-bill duck which 
had come from Ranworth. It was remark- 
able that he should have killed both species 
the same evening. 

One of the most uncommon hybrids 
ever shot here was a hybrid pintail x white- 
eyed pochard, shot by Major J. Wormald, 
October 28th, 1936. This cross between 
a surface feeder and a diving duck looked 
very queer. It looked more pintail than 
white-eye, but was very short ; also it had 
taken on the character of the diving ducks 
and associated with them. This specimen 
is now in Norwich Museum. 

The only Brent goose in our record 
was killed by Mr. Hugh Wormald on the 
morning of February 6th, 1937. I told 
the guns it was on the Broad and prophesied 
Mr. Wormald would kill it, which he did, 
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but he did so coming from behind at dawn 
instead of coming at his front as I had 
expected it would do. 

Our first and only record of sheldrake 
was not made until last year. The last 
two species, though very common in some 
parts, are rare in Broadland proper. An- 
other interesting hybrid duck was obtained 
here on November 21st, 1938, and given 
to Norwich Museum—a hybrid American 
wigeon xX gadwell. On January 4th, 1939, 
a hybrid common pochard x tufted duck was 
picked out from the bag and, with an Ameri- 
can wigeon x gadwell, given to the local 
museum by Lord Desborough, who feels 
that that is the proper place for such species. 

But one of the most pleasing species 
in our “ Various”? column was a wood 
sandpiper, which apparently had _ been 
fired at as a snipe, since all our guests are 
not good field ornithologists. This bird 
had been very slightly tipped with one 
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pellet. During the pick-up I came across 
the bird running in the rushes and, knowing 
what it was, sent it off to the London Zoo, 
where it arrived safely and, I hope, still 
lives. The Zoo informed me it was the 
first example of this rare wader the Zoo has 
ever received. 

In our record of various other species 
figure such as velvet and common scoters, 
smew, goosander, cormorant, whooper and 
Bewick swans, white-fronted, pink-foot 
and Canada geese, hooded crows, jays, 
etc. We avoid shooting waders, all species 
of grebes, wild swans and other rare species 
if it can be possibly prevented, but during 
flights in the hours of dusk someone does 
sometimes mistake a wader for a snipe. 

After twenty-five years it is pleasant 
to have a detailed ‘“ Various”? column 
which is not only interesting, but conjures 
up happy memories of sporting days and 
sportsmen one has met. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


OMERSBURY 7" y 

MANOR, Ew- 

hurst, an estate 

of 40 acres, a 

few miles from 
Guildford, is to be let or 
sold by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. The 
house on the estate is 
said originally to have 
been a hunting-box of 
Henry II. An old build- 
ing of herringbone- 
patterned brickwork and 
oak timbers, it is well 
preserved and has recently 
been renovated. Somers- 
bury was sold or for- 
feited so frequently that 
no one family can _ be 
identified with its early 
history for any length of 
time. In 1216 Henry III 
alienated the Manor to 
Henry of Somersbury, 
who gave his name to the 
property, and an addition 
to the west end of the 
house was made in the 
reign of Henry IV. In 
1455 it was forfeited to 
the Crown, and granted 
with Shere to John, Lord Audley, whose son 
in turn forfeited it after the insurrection at 
Blackheath. Enlargements and improvements 
were made during the reign of Henry VII, when 
it was still Crown property, and Henry VIII 
granted it, with other lands in Ewhurst, to 
Thomas Salter, Sewer of the Chamber, to hold 
for the annual rent of a red rose. From that 
date the property was held by a succession of 
different owners, the longest family succession 
being between 1714 and 1863, when it was the 
property of Lord Onslow’s family. 


“THE GOTE” 
N drawing attention recently to this charming 
modernised country house in the Sussex 
Downs, at Street, between Lewes and Ditch- 
ling, which is to be sold or let furnished by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and other 
leading London agents, I made a digression 
which, it has been brought to my notice, might 
be regarded as reflecting on the property. I 
need not say that nothing was further from 
my intention, and, lest a particularly delightful 
house should be overlooked owing to mis- 
understanding, I should like to emphasise that 
my generalisations had no reference to The 
Gote. At the time I wrote, I was stirred by 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s protest against the 
proposal to develop a garden city at Ditchling. 
The threat is, fortunately, still exceedingly 
vague and will very likely come to nothing, 
and in any case The Gote is nearly two miles 
away and could not be affected in any way, 

whatever was done at Ditchling. 

One of the attractive features of the house 
is its massive old flint walls. In remarking 
that it is the mortar in flintwork that needs to 
be periodically touched up, I emphasised that, 
in this instance, the recent restoration of The 
Gote has paid particular attention to the 
condition of the walls, which, as a result, 
will now last many hundred years without fur- 
ther maintenance. ‘ Gote’’ is the Saxon for 
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a spring, and refers to the one which gushes 
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THE GOTE, NEAR DITCHLING 


out into the garden. It feeds a large natural 
swimming pool in front of the house. 


A RESTORED RECTORY IN ESSEX 
AINSBOROUGH painted a portrait of 
Sir Henry Bate Dudley, Bt., whose busy 
and eventful life extended through the second 
half of the eighteenth century. He is said to 
have retained Robert Adam to decorate Brad- 
well Lodge, the house that had been built 
as a rectory, at Bradwell-on-Sea, to the designs 
of John Johnston, architect of the Shire Hall, 
Chelmsford. The house, long called Bradwell 
Lodge, then became known as The Rectory, 
and then The Old Rectory. It is now again 
Bradwell Lodge, and it has lately been sold by 
Messrs. Winkworth and Co. toa leading London 
journalist, who is carrying out an elaborate 
scheme of restoration of the house. Mr. 
Wykeham Chancellor, F.R.1.B.A., expressed the 
opinion that Bradwell Lodge was “‘ a house with 
which few in Essex could compare in its archi- 
tectural and other interests.” He said: ‘‘ The 
northern half, dating from the early years of 
the sixteenth century, is a typical Tudor house 
of the period, constructed entirely of oak 
framing, resting upon a plinth of brickwork. 
The southern portion is of late Classical design, 
so fashionable during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, and of which Robert Adam 
and his brother were such able exponents. 
P The decorations on one of the several 
beautiful mantelpieces are the work of the 
famous Angelica Kauffmann, who was exten- 
sively employed by Adam in decorating buildings 
designed by him.” Some panelling in one 
part of the house seems to have been saved 
from the original building and re-used. This 
older building, apparently the manor house, 
was surrounded by a moat. 


AN “OCTAGON” OVAL 
IR HENRY BATE DUDLEY built the 
southern part of the house in or about the 
year 1780. He bought the property at that time, 





and not only built the 
house but laid out a large 
sum in restoring the 
parish church. A _fas- 
cinating feature of the 
later portion of the house 
is a group of small plaster 
medallions in low relief. 
An “ octegon”’ room, a 
massive belvedere, and 
nobly proportioned 
dining-rooms are notable. 
The ceiling decorations ot 
the drawing-room are 
attributed to Smirke, and 
the seven medallions have 
classical figures painted 
on them. The mantel- 
piece, in white Carrara 
marble, has an inlay of 
Siena marble in the 
pilasters. The frieze, 
painted by Angelica 
Kauffmann, includes fig- 
ures of Psyche and Venus. 
The dining-room Adam 
mantelpiece has a central 
plaque, containing a low- 
relief portrait head of 
Sir Henry Bate Dudley. 
Curiously, the so-called 
“Octagon”? room is 
really oval, spaced out into eight bays, four of 
which are filled with bookshelves, three contain 
windows, and the fourth is the doorway. 


THE EARLY OWNER OF BRADWELL 
LODGE 

IR HENRY BATE DUDLEY, was a re- 

markable man. He was, among other things, 
one of the first editors of the Morning Post, 
at a time when, as in his own case, any out- 
spoken article was likely to lead to a duel. 
When the rival paper, entitled The “ New” 
Morning Post, was issued in 1776, “ Mr. Bate, 
author of the old Morning Post” (according 
to a letter of Horace Walpole’s), “‘ headed 
a procession of gaily uniformed men with flying 
colours, in Piccadilly, in an appeal to the town 
against his antagonist, the new Morning Post.” 
Bate founded The Morning Herald and The 
English Chronicle and a paper in French, Le 
Courier de l'Europe. In 1781-82 he served 
twelve months’ imprisonment for criticising 
the Duke of Richmond’s administration of the 
Ordnance Board. About that time he bought 
the advowson to the living of Bradwell-on-Sea, 
and, being already in Holy Orders, made him- 
self incumbent. He was dispossessed of it 
on a technical legal point. Among his activities 
was that of keeping a pack of hounds, and he 
once killed a fox on the roof of Cricksea Church, 
as he himself put it, ‘‘ without benefit of clergy.” 
His friends included Gainsborough, Mrs. 
Siddons, the elder Sheridan, the notorious and 
ill-fated Dr. Dodd, and many other leading 
men and women of his time, and Bradwell 
Lodge, ever open to them, was mentioned 
appreciatively by some of them—for example, 
Mrs. Siddons. The house is being sympathetic- 
ally restored by its new owner. 

Some of the richest land in Romney Marsh 
is comprised in 163 acres just sold by Messrs. 
Alfred J. Burrows, Clements, Winch and Sons, 
who have also sold Hazel Street Farm and 
South Green Farm in the fruit-growing district 
near Sittingbourne. ARBITER. 
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MILE A MINUTE IN Arey 


BY M. JENATZY DRIVING AN ELECTRIC 
CAR NO PLUGS REQUIRED 


MILES A MINUTE IN 1906 


BY MR. MARRIOTT DRIVING A STANLEY 
STEAM CAR NO PLUGS REQUIRED 


MILES A MINUTE IN 1927 


BY THE LATE SIR HENRY SEGRAVE 
DRIVING A SUNBEAM USING K’L'G PLUGS 
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BY SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL DRIVING A 
NAPIER- CAMPBELL USING K’L'G PLUGS 


MILES A MINUTE IN 1935 


BY SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL DRIVING HIS 
ROLLS-ROYCE USING KL’'G PLUGS 


MILES A MINUTE IN 1939 





























ELIABLE footwear 

is a valuable ally on 
the home front. To be well 
shod is half the battle. 
Choose ZUG upper leather 
for your boots and shoes 
and you can face the winter 
with confidence and tackle 
your job in all weathers 
with comfort. 


BY MR. JOHN COBB DRIVING A 
RAILTON CAR USING KLG PLUGS 











KLG's PART IN 
40 YEARS PROGRESS 


SPARKING PLUGS LTO PUTNEY VALE em, Bemen. mn + ee 


THE NEW 
FARMALL ‘‘A”’ TRACTOR 


with CULTI-VISION 
was an immediate success! 


ZUG is not only a “proved 
leather ”’—it is a proofed 
leather. It gives complete 
resistance to rain and damp 
with extreme toughnessand 
exceptional flexibility. It 
does not crack and keeps 
its appearance. A fitting 
leather for all outdoor occa- 
sions. ZUG has proved 
ts dependability under all 
conditions. 








If your footwear 
supplier does not 
stock it, write to us 
for name of nearest 
stockist 


Look for the €.. 
Oval Label ja 
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w.t& J. MARTIN-TANNERS—CLASCOW 









Below is an illustration of one at work with an “International ”’ 
self lift tractor plough 
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Established as Military Tailors 1865 





: Shine 8 
It will be followed by two more 
MODEL ‘“H” 

Naval, Military and for the average farmer 
P . MODEL “M” 
Air Force Uniforms for the large farm or estate 


promptly executed We shall be pleased to send full particulars on application 
: INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
. OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD. 
13, CONDUIT ST, LONDON, W.1 Mesunenne Seuss 


Telephone: Mayfair 1325 : 
Telegrams : Harkforward, Piccy, London 259 City Road, London, E.C.| 
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XViii. COUNTRY 


FASHION 





WONDER how often 
our novelists, trying 
to draw a very Eng- 
lish, very country- 
side, essentially fine 
and pleasant type of man, 
have dressed him in “ well- 


” 


cut tweeds.”’ The phrase 
certainly conveys some- 
thing as surely as the kind 
of clothes it describes do 
in real life. It is the sort 
of something which, in its 
feminine version, comes 
out very clearly in this 
photograph of a coat and 
skirt and overcoat by 
Messrs. Fortnum & Mason 
(182, Piccadilly, W.1). 
The suit is in a Cumber- 
land grey and white tweed 
mixture and has a single- 
breasted coat and a pleat 
in the centre of the back 
of the skirt and another 
in the front. The loose- 
fitting overcoat which 
buttons high up to the 
neck has also a pleat at 
the centre back, and patch 
pockets. Nothing better 
for country wear, even in 
the coldest weather, for 
sport or travel, could be 
devised, particularly when 
accompanied by the 
Flannel Dwetyn hat, so 
soft and easy to wear, 
sold in many lovely col- 
ours, with a brim that 
can be adapted to suit the 
whim of wearer, and so 
easy to pack that you can 
even put it in your pocket. 
A lovely suéde handbag 
and soft cashmere gloves 
and scarf complete the 
outfit, and all come from 
the same great shop. 
Here also are well-cut tweeds for “ the little girl 
daughter,” as well as for her mother, and very 
attractive and smart they are. The little girl in 
the sketch at the top of the page is wearing a 
self-colour skirt and a dear little tailor-made jacket 
in a contrasting check tweed. Her sister, at the 
bottom of the page, has on her overcoat of check 
to match the coats of their little suits with a 
collar of the plain material that fashions their 


Dover Street Studios 


LIFE. 


“WELL-~CUT TWEEDS” 
by ISABEL CRAMPTON 





skirts. In case a knitted jumper is required for 
either the older or the younger ladies in tweeds, 
Fortnum and Mason have a huge selection. It is 
quite fascinating in the children’s department to 
see so many lovely colours and designs. Here, too, 
are those workmanlike trousers with tops like bibs, 
which are, I think, called “‘ dungarees.” A pair of 
these in corduroy would be ideal for playing in 
the cold garden or on a draughty nursery floor. 


WEED suits and overcoats for older and 
younger wearers (Fortnum & Mason) 
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A.RAIB.A, 


Designed by Mrs. Doris Howard Robertson, 


DRESSING - TABLES 


are the subject of a most attractive 
article in the January issue of ‘‘ Homes and 
Gardens.” There is a representative series of 
illustrations, the modern examples including 
those “dressed”? tables with full valanced 
skirts that are the most popular with all 
women to-day. 


OTHER FEATURES OF THE ISSUE include articles on— 


DELYSIA AT HOME 
A MODERN HOUSE IN YORKSHIRE 





BREATHING 


VAPE X 


DESTROYS COLDS 
AND CATARRH 


When you catch a cold, a relentless 
war begins in your system between 


the invading germs and the “soldier 


” 


phagocytes in your blood stream. 
Germ-life can double itself in 30 
minutes, but your phagocytes cannot. 


At the first sign of a cold, there- 
fore, prepare to help yourself. 
Use Vapex without delay. Puta 
drop on your handkerchief and 
breathe deeply of the pleasant 
and powerful antiseptic vapour, 
which searches out the germ 
colonies in the warm recesses of 
the nose and throat and destroys 
them in thousands, thus remov- 
ing the cause of your trouble. 


That is how Vapex conquers 
colds. Each new breath of 
the germicidal vapour from 
your handkerchief reduces the 
enemy’s strength and so assists 
your natural resources safely 
and surely to dispel the attack. 


Breathe your cold away 
You can actually feel the good 
effects of Vapex from the start, 
It quickly opens up a way 


through the mucus-laden pas- 
sages of your nose and throat, 
the germicidal vapour pene- 
trating far beyond the reach of 
ordinary remedies. Your head 
clears, ‘‘ stuffiness ”’ is relieved 
and congestion is broken up. 
With easier breathing, the whole 
respiratory system is stimu- 
lated to increased resistance 

- and soon your cold is gone! 


Vapex as a Preventative 


You can avoid colds this Winter 
by using Vapex regularly . . 
particularly when you are feeling 
“out of sorts,’”’ for that is when 
you are most easily attacked by 
germs which are broadcast by 
other sufferers. Keep Vapex 
always handy and put a few 
drops on your handkerchief each 
morning before you go out. 


SHIP MODELS AS DECORATION From your Chemist, 2/- & 3/- 


PROTECTION AGAINST DAMP AND FROST 
BEDS OF TO-DAY 

A FIRESIDE QUESTIONNAIRE - 
SIMPLE MODERN INTERIORS . ® 
NEW LIFE FOR OLD BUILDINGS 


v199 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
 RaMRERHREREHREEREREEESE 8 
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Hducation 3 : 
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CADET SCHOOL SHIP 
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Where to Stay * 
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WINDSOR SETTEES H.M.S. “CONWAY” BOURNEMOUTH 
’ We ARLTON HOTEL, East Cliff.— 
WAR-TIME KNITTING: Coverlets for Children’s Beds, (Moored in the River Mersey, off Rock Ferry, Cc gn > and wee Hot sea- 
? z Ches' water baths. ninterrupted sea views. 
and Mittens for Men with the Forces oe GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone ; 6560. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL RECOGNISED BY 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
NOMINATIONS TO THE ROYAL NAVY, THE 
ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE, THE ROYAL AIR 
FORCE, AND THE PRINCIPAL SHIPPING LINES, 
Etc. TRAINING FOR CIVIL AVIATION, 
On entry Cadets are enrolled Cadets, 
R.N.R. The Course is designed primarily 
to fit boys for ultimate command in the 
Merchant Navy, and two years in the 
is accepted by the Board of 





TWO GAY DOLLS IN CUT FELT 
WAR-TIME COOKERY 





FALMOUTH, SOUTH CORNWALL 
IDEAL WINTER RESIDENCE 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, well-appointed Hotel facing Sea and 


GARDEN SECTION: 
MADAME DE NAVARRO’S GARDEN AT COURT 


“Conway ” 


Seapee ags idea aad anita -dadaaeiadi acl “ery South. Spacious Lounges and Sun _ Lounge. 
Tre ade as one year’s sea service. A National Central Heating through mut. Excellent Cuisine 
FARM, BROADWAY Pension Scheme for the officer personnel of and Wine Cellar Lift. Own Garage 


Recreation Rox om. Talking Pictures 
MODERATE INCLUSIVE TERMS. 
Write for Illustrated Brochure. 


the Merchant Navy has been established. 
There is a special Direct Entry to the 
Royal Navy, by examination base ‘d on the 


CHOOSING YOUR VEGETABLE SEEDS 

















curriculum of the ‘“‘ Conway and with Telephone No. : R. J. S. FIELDS, 
THE LAW AND YOUR GARDEN limited competition. Cadets can be prepared , “NT ine Manager and Director. 
for entry into the Sixth Term, Dartmouth, 
and for School Certificate and Special Entry. 
A SELECTION OF BUSH FRUITS Except during war time, Cadets can obt: in 
the Air Ministry’s Private Pilot’s “A’ 
Licence and be instructed in Ground Engi- 
‘ neers’ duties. a is given to MANCH ESTER 
physical training and fitness. 
AGE . ADMISSION: Between 13} and BOWDON HYDRO 
17th birthday. 
FEES : £130 p.a.(including cost of uniform), (CHESHIRE). 
PROSPECTUS from CAPTAIN, H.M.S., ‘‘ Con- OLD ESTABLISHED 
way,” Rock Ferry, Cheshire. ALL MODERN AMENITIES 
OFFICES : Tower Building, Water Strect, A. R. P. (1207 
Liverpool, 3. J 
A “ COUNTRY LIFE ’ PUBLICATION "Secretary : ALFRED WILSON. BAL, 0A. ee toe 














STOVER SCHOOL, 
near Newton Abbot, DEVON. 


Education for girls on modern lines to 

University entrance. Good exam, results. 

Riding on Dartmoor. Large grounds. 
Playing Fields. Swimming Pool. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE AREA. 


Price One Shilling 


FROM ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS, OR DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


“HOMES AND GARDENS,” 2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 


WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 


In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water, 
Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 
Garage. Central Heating. 
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